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q THE PROGRESS OF PURITANISM S) 


WILLIAM M. TAYLOR 
| 2 per ere HAS BEEN the progressive principle in Western civilization. It was at 


first a religious movement, without political significance, but it has worked out tremen- 
dous political results. 

The English reformers claimed that God is sovereign through the throne; the separatists said 
that God is sovereign through the Book, while the Americans said that God is sovereign through 
law, which is transcendent, inherent in reality, and cannot be changed by human wish. Ameri- 
cans declared that no man is good enough and great enough to exercise sovereign will over any 

| man, and that the law of God, which inheres in the nature of man and the universe, is regnant; 

that the light of truth is still breaking in human experience; and that new experience must be 

’ enacted into new statutes and codified by legislative bodies elected by the people. Americans 
are governed not by the will of man, but by the living principles and spirit of law. 

It was the spirit of Puritanism which enabled our Nation to formulate the fourteen points 
on which the Armistice of the World War was signed, declaring the right of all peoples to 
self-determination under the inherent laws of human progress. 

Whatever may be the fate of the League of Nations as a form and a force, the spirit that 
gave it birth will live on; and take on itself such forms as the time, the place, and the cir- 
cumstance may require, so that it will be progressively organized as a whole and made effect- 
ually responsive to the demands of every part. Just as every attempt to reduce Christianity to 
form and to carry it on to sovereign power by force has utterly failed, while its spirit dominates 
the world; just as Puritanism, which gained formal and forceful dominion in the days of Crom- 
well, but went down with him in defeat, while its spirit brought light out of darkness and life 
out of death, and finds justification in the birth of America; so will the League of Nations, 
for the enforcing of peace by the power of arms, fail. But the spirit which it attempts to in- 
corporate will go marching on before the nations of the earth, proclaiming, “Peace on earth and 


good-will toward all men.” 
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a Great Spiritual Victory 


Denomination united, and three-fourths of three millions subscribed for the march onward 


EK. BIGELOW THOMPSON 


The Unitarian Campaign is now history. National Head- 
quarters in Boston, Mass., has balanced the books for the 
three hundred and thirty active parishes participating in the 
forward movement and announces practically three-quarters 
of the fund subscribed, with two hundred and eight churches 
reporting quotas oversubscribed. 

The Campaign Committee has pronounced the work of the 
churches a success financially and spiritually, and is confident 
that the entire sum of $3,000,000 will be recorded when a 
number of parishes not yet heard from report on their local 
campaigns. ; 

The larger churches in New York and Boston have had 
a difficult time on account of the size of their quotas. It may 
be some weeks before they are able to complete their work. 
There are also about six churches which for various reasons 
were delayed in organizing and are planning to complete their 
canvass before January 1. 

Many surprises have come out of the Campaign. It is im- 
possible to list the achievements of the individual parishes, 
yet some of them call for recognition. Paterson, N.J., now 
heads the list of the oversubscribed parishes, with $500 raised 
on its quota of $100. Athol, Mass., has more than trebled its 
quota, as have Northampton and West Somerville, Mass. 

Churches which doubled or more than doubled the sums 
allotted for them to raise include Alton, Ill.; Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Dover, N.H.; Lincoln, Neb.; Montclair, N.J.; West 
Roxbury, Newburyport, Cohasset, Uxbridge, Marblehead, and 
Weston, Mass. Other parishes passed their quotas by most 
liberal margins and in many cases have notified Headquarters 
that contributions are still coming in. 

Against the sums raised by the larger parishes which have 
responded liberally to the call stand records of parishes like 
Roanoke, Va., which raised its quota of $200; of Hanska, Minn., 
an Icelandic community of 500 in which the equivalent of 
$1 for each one of the five hundred inhabitants was subscribed ; 
and of Hecla, Man., where $325 was subscribed. 

In some of the totals are large individual contributions 
ranging as high as $50,000. The Campaign is now in receipt 
of five subscriptions of $50,000, four of $25,000, three of $10,000, 
a dozen of $5,000, and a number of $2,000 and $1,000 pledges. 
Others are doubtless included in local tabulations which have 
not yet been reported to Headquarters other than as a lump 
sum. 

The grand total at Headquarters is the result of long, quiet, 
cumulative work. It is a permanent record of the worth of 


the ministers, and shows that while individually the churches . 


“over the top” are not institutions ordinarily heard of day by day 
and week by week, they are units of a great whole which can be 
depended upon when the need comes to show where they stand 
for Unitarianism. 

These churches have been working through the years without 
blare of trumpets, and have been gathering strength for this 
forward movement to unite all the churches of the denomina- 
tion. In the last analysis it is proof that the ministers have 
built up spiritual forces which have now reached the period 
of fruition. 

Commenting upon the results of the intensive campaign, 
Ernest G. Adams, chairman, says :— 


The Campaign has been a great success and is still mov- 
ing forward. Its main object has been more than accom- 
plished in that we have succeeded in knitting the whole 
denomination into a fighting force, such as it has never 
before been in its entire existence. 

The amount which the Committee had counted upon from 
the churches in small contributions has been exceeded be- 
yond our fondest expectations. The balance of the fund, 
which was expected from large donors, has been, on account 


Following are Campaign results reported PLACH 


to Headquarters to Saturday noon, Novem- pete Minna as ay Ae 
ber 27. Those churches entered in col-| Arlington, Mass....... 


umn marked “Over” oversubscribed their ate ae O., Man., 


quotas. There were two hundred and| Ashby, Mass..../..77) 
eight such churches, A pot, Maes. iSecona 
PLACE OVER —- PARTIAL | Attleboro ‘Masa... 
Alameda, Calif........ — — Augusta, Me, <.!5\.\ia8ar. 
AUGANIY eNO net tert — $1,300.00 | Ayer, Mass........... 

JIGS 1 = oe $2,125.00 —_ 
Amherst, Mass..... 1,290.00 — Baltimore, Md........ 
Andover, N.H......... aH — Bansor, NEC... hie 
Andover (Potter Place), Barneveld, N.Y, visiexcie «> 
AELisi5 cs, -ni Shays ein yatoieteheee —_— — Barnstable, Mass...... 


/ 


of the severe business conditions facing the country to-day, 
considerably curtailed, but we firmly believe that the 
amount from this source will be obtained as soon as condi- 
tions improve. 

The denomination was never so zealous or united for 
effective service as it is at present. More than two-thirds 
of our churches have gone over the top. Geographically, 
they are scattered all over the United States, and reports 
are slow in coming in. The intensive period of the Cam- 
paign ends to-night, November 28, but our books will remain 
open until the $3,000,000 is oversubscribed. 


An outstanding feature of the returns received to date is the 
fact that a very large percentage of the subscriptions have been 
in cash payment for the entire five-year period. Instead of 
sending in one-fifth of the amount pledged or subscribed, these 
progressive parishes have forwarded their checks for their en- 
tire quotas. This has decreased the amount of money now 
recorded on the books, but leads the committee to believe that 
the funds will be largely oversubscribed by the end of the five- 
year period. 

That the Campaign is reaching some part of the sixty-five 
million Americans without church affiliation is attested in let- 
ters received daily at Headquarters. Following is one sent from 
Maine to Oliver M. Fisher, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee :— 

“I wish to pledge $100 to the Unitarian fund and enclose 
check for first quarterly payment. I am not a member of any 
church and have not attended divine worship for many years. 
I have always felt a leaning toward the Unitarian faith, but 
have never been situated so that I could attend church or even 
hear any of the doctrine preached. I feel that I want to be- 
come identified with some effort to make this a better world 
to live in and am sending this check to you.” 

From Brunswick, Me., comes this: “In my mail almost every 
week I find appeals for money for all sorts of ‘causes,’ all of 
them worthy enough, but most of them of little personal inter- 
est to me. I have received no such appeal to subscribe to the 
Unitarian Campaign, for I am not on your list of ‘prospects,’ if 
you have any; but the Campaign makes its own appeal to me, 
and I am therefore sending you a check to show my interest. 
The check would be larger but for a recent expensive illness 
through which I have gone. It would take a great deal more 
than I could give to pay for all the benefits I have received.” 

From a Western State: “As I am not connected with any 
church I have not been approached by any of your representa- 
tives, but wishing to do my ‘bit’ I enclose check for $10 with a 
heartfelt desire for your success.” 

From a New Hampshire town: “One dollar please find herein. 
I wish it were one hundred times as much, for many years ago 
a kinsman first gave me Unitarian literature which has been 
a joy and constant enlightenment in my life.” 

From North Carolina: “I am delighted with the effort you 
are making to carry Unitarian beliefs to the many intelligent 
men and women who will gladly receive the good tidings. I 
have been solicited for so many things this year that I regret 
I am not able to send you a check for a larger amount. I 
hope you will include Asheville in your work. I am no propa- 
gandist, yet if I had the strength of youth I would endeavor 
to help in this Campaign, but as a woman who is nearly 
threescore years and ten and not robust I cannot offer myself 
for any work. My hearty sympathy is in your plan and I 
wish you God-speed.” 

The Committee on Apportionment of Funds will meet at an 
early date to discuss the manner in which the Campaign funds 
are to be used, and announcement of this will be made soon 
thereafter in THe ReeisterR and in every Unitarian church in 
the country. 


OVER PARTIAL PLAOB OVER PARTIAL 
— ~e Batre, Massage acces 1,500.00 —_ 
2,073.00 -- Bearcreek (P. O. 
15,000.00 _— Hubert) N.C... 5... see —_— _ 
Bedford, Mass........ 2,250.00 —_— 
— -- Belfast, «Mes. cc seis oe 609.00 —_—. 
500.00 _- Bellingham, Wash.... 1,000.00 —- 
Belmont, Mass........ — 4,060.50 
3,200.00 — Berkeley, Calif........ 3,000.00 — 
a — Berlin, Mass. Sebi a: on 1,500.00 -= 
— 1,967.00 | Bernardston, Mass... . 600.00 —- 
5,084.21 -- Beverly, Mass........ 5,800.00 _— 
2,500.00 _— Billerica, Mass....... 2,212.00 — 
Bloomington, Ill...... “= -— 
— 16,489.00 | Bolton, Mass......... 800.00 — 
— - 3,447.37 | Boston, Mass. : 
— _— Meeting House Hill 7,000.00 
1,022.00 _— Pirst Church... 1.6 _— 


49,925.00 
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Second Church..... 
ekinge'’s ‘Chapel... .... 
Arlington Street.... 
Bulfinch Place..... 
South Congregational 
Barnard Memorial. . 
Church of the 
DPISCIDICH 655.0 s/0):0-0: 5:0 
Theodore Parker.... 
First Italian Unita- 
Tian Church...... 
First Parish, 

PSH CON Sas y tin <2 
First Congregational 
Society, Jamaica 

Plain, Mass...... 
Third Religious So- 
ciety, Dorchester.. 
Hawes Unitarian 
Congregational 
Church, South 
ASONUOM Stteeie css she 
Unitarian Society, 
East Boston...... 
All Souls, Roxbury. . 
Christ Church, 
Dorchester....... 
Church of the Unity, 
Dorchester....... 
Unitarian Church, 
Roslindale, Mass. . 
Channing Church, 
[ere chon, iS aie a8 


OVER 
13,018.00 
2,100.00 


100.00 
18,850.00 


600.00 


3,000.00 


2,500.00 
2,156.00 


1,000.00 
443.00 


4,000.00 
2,000.00 


Patepiey Se Aes 
Braintree, Mass....... 
Brattleboro, Vt....... 
Brewster, Mass....... 
Bridgewater, Mass..... 
Bridgewater, Hast, 


1,000.00 
700.00 


M 809.00 
PATS SON Lc cues) « duet aie. o's — 
Brockton, Mass....... 
Brookfield, Mass...... 
Brookline, Mass. : 

Wrst. Carishis’.j.\s,<¢ 

Second Parish...... 
Brooklyn, Conn....... 
Buffalo, N.Y., First Uni- 

tarian Congregational 

Society 
Burlingeton; Vti.i . 2. 


CATSISMIMG Cisco aah 
Calgary, Alta., Canada 
Cambridge, Mass. : 
HUTS Parish’, vic. 2%. 
Third Congregational 
Canton, 
Cape Rozier, Me...... 
Carlisle’) M@SS.s. 6. «<1 
CORLIMNG TMC? Diels o.ns.ci6s 
Charleston, §.C....... 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlestown, nS ele Oeeae Re 1,000.00 
Chattanooga, Tenn.... a 
Chelmsford, Mass.. 500.00 
Chestnut Hill, Mass.. 25,000.00 
Chicago, Ill.: 
First Church vise. 
MILEY cel oder, eha.eteuey sane 
Third Unitarian.... 
PGS GNIS i, leis «retaiate 
Chicopee, Mass.. or 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Sia ee 
Cleveland, Ole? ae 
Clinton, Mass. . tes 
Cohasset, Mass.. ae 
Colorado Springs, | Col. 
Concord, Mass........ 1 
Concord, LE Sa aie sats 
Dallas, Tex.. 
Danvers, Mass.. 
Davenport, Ia.. 
Dayton, Ohio. . 
Dedham, Mass.. 
Deerfield, Mass. . 
Denver, Col... . 
Derby, Conn.. rfid 
Des Moines, Lee eee 
Detroit, Michis.sheuen.e 
Dighton, Mass........ 
Dorchester, Mass. (See 
Boston.) 


1,000.00 
101,648.00 
100.00 


50,000.00 
5,000.00 
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3,200.00 
700.00 


500.00 
576.00 


1,000.00 


Easton omer)! 
MaBSiees deletdsisaierels « 
Fastport, Mie, tiyases ens 
Edmonton, Alta., 
Caridad ste ta wee  2e 
Blizabeth, Nees oe 


1,600.00 


1,500.00 

100.00 
Brie, Pa... 2,500.00 
Bugene, Ore.. — 
Hureka, Calif ibeusia-iec 
Bvanston, Ill......... 


5,350.00 


- Exeter, N.H.......... 670.00 
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85,560.00 
134'360.00 


6,013.00 


7,969.50 
840.00 


10.00 
720.00 
4,200.00 


"524.00 
125.00 


5,000.00 


| | 


~~ 5.00 
40,000.00 


“270.00 
300.00 


00.00 
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1,745.00 
18,000.00 


"350.00 


“675.00 


1,340.00 
5,378.00 


400.00 
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Fairhaven, Mass...... 
Fall River, Mass...... 
Bargo, N-Dee.. s. 00s es 


Fitchburg, 
Flushing, N.Y 
Foam Lake, Sask., 
OSMB AR ere 5 tedeinc els as 
Wort Collins, Col....... 
Fort Fairfield, Me..... 
Framingham, Mass.... 
Francestown, N.H.... 
Franklin, N.H........ 


Geneva sce 60s viecrs 
Gimli, Man., Canada.. 
Gloucester, Mass...... 
Gouldsboro, West, Me. 
Gouveneur, N.Y. 
Grafton, Mass........ 
Grand Haven, Mich... 
Grand Rapids, Mich. : 

TT SOUS: ates) <0, 

Holland Unitarian.. 
Great Falls, Mont..... 


Greenfield, 
Green Harbor, aS 
Groton, Mass:;........ 


Hackensack, N.J...... 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
Hammonton, N.J 
Hampton Falls, NH... 
Hanford, Calif.. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Hartford, Conn.. 
Tarvard, Mass..... 
Haverhill, Mass 
Hecla, Man., Canada.. 
Helena, Mont 
Hemet, Calif.. - 
Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass. : 

First Parish..... We 

Third Parish. 
Hingham, South, Mass., 

Second Parish...... 
Ehinsdale; Tiki... 6. 
Hnausa, Man., Canada 
Hobart, Ind 
Holyoke, Mass........ 
Hood River, Ore...... 
Hopedale, Mass....... 
Prowiton, NGG is sad asec. 
HIGUStON.. LOKe. dec cc 0 
Hove, Man., Canada.. 
Hubbardston, Mass... 
Hudson, Mass........ 
EVMGASORG WAS. <he asia) oe 
Humboldt, Ta....s's-. 
Hyde Park, Mass..... 


Indianapolis, Ind...... 
TOW ECCI LY, LAs. sipupinc 30 
Isles of Shoals, N.H... 
PEDRCER ING Nc ot otete eke} ot 
ackson, Mich........ 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 
Jamestown, N.Y...... 
Kalamazoo, Mich...... 
Kansas City, Mo...... 
Keene, N.H 
Kennebunk, Me....... 
Kenosha, Wis......-. 
Keokuk, Ia 
Kingston, Mass....... 


Waconia, N.Eelc.s eee, © 
Lancaster, Mass...... 
iancaster, N.H....... 
Lancaster, Pa.....5.. 
Lawrence, Kan........ 
Lawrence, Mass....... 
epanon, IN. EL. ira. ctatere 
Leicester, Mass........ 
Leominster, Mass.. 
Lexington, Mass...... 
Lexington, eae ae 
Lincoln, Mass.. a5 
Lincoln, Neb.......... 
Lincolnville, Me.. A 
Littleton, Mass....... 
Littleton, N.H 
Long Beach, Calif. . 
Los ‘Angeles, hy 
Louisville, Ky.. 5 
Dowell Massy. Ceies 3 sice 
Luverne, Minn.. 
Lynehburg, Va.. 
Lynn, Mass.........-- 
Madison, Wis........- 
Malden, Mass.. ie 
Manchester, Mass..... 
Manchester, N.H...... 
Marblehead, Ma@sS5n cicrs 
Marietta, Ohio....... 
Marlboro, Mass.. A 
Marshfield, Mass. . Sataes 
Mary Hill, sce 
CRNA 5:07 oho rele ire 


OVER 
5,000.00 


15,000.00 
1,000.00 


500.00 
5,000.00 

620.00 
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3,000.00 
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Meadville, Pa....:..... 5,000.00 
Medfield, Mass....... a 
Medford, Mass........ —- 
Melrose, Mass........ 3,000.00 
Memphis, Tenn....... 500.00 
Mendon, Mass........ — 
Menomonie, Wis...... —- 
Middleboro, Mass...... — 
Middlesex: sVitsarcie,svans%'« a 
WUNILOLGS Nevaden mire «+s —- 
Millbury, Mass........ == 
Miltons® Masi. ders.c sc 21,464.76 
Milwaukee, Wis...... 14,500.00 
Minneapolis, Minn.<.. 5; — 
Moline. es — 
Montague, Mass. — 
Montclair, N.J. 10,000.00 
Montpelier, Vt. : 2,200.30 
Montreal, Canada..... 10,000.00 
Mt. Pleasant, Fla..... — 
Nantucket, Mass...... —_ 
INGR as. Naklic here eleern’ 3,000.00 
Nashville, Tenn...... 600.00 
Waiticks sMasis, « sis ai<re%s _— 
Natick, South, Mass.. 1,500.00 
Needham, Mass....... 1,392.00 
New Bedford, Mass... -- 
New Brighton, N.Y.... 5,000.00 
Newburgh,. N. Yaw ie. ssc16s — 
Newburyport, Mass.... 6,390.00 
New London, Conn.... 1,000.00 
New Orleans, La...... 


5,000.00 
INGWPOrt,) Kilts scat. ce = 
New Salem, Mass..... 
Newton, Mass., Chan- 

ning Religious Society 10,000.00 
Newton Centre, Mass.. 


Newton, West, Mass. 20,384.00 
New York, fs 
First Congregational 
Church (All Souls) a 
Manhattan : 
The Community 
Church of N.Y. — 
West Side Unita- 
rian Church 
(Unity Congre- 
gational Society) — 

Brooklyn : 

First Unitarian 

Congregational 

Society (Church 

of the Saviour) 50,000.00 
Willow Place 

Chapels Sata. ».< — 
Second Unitarian 

Congregational 

Society7.8'. <. 25,000.00 
Third Unitarian 

ap tes nie 

Soctetys< oe..." 3,000.00 

Banakiyn, Miatbush) ; 

Fourth Unitarian 
Congregational 
BOGIES icleic cus, 0 <6 6,500.00 
Niagara Falls, N.Y.... 300.00 
INOITOUIS DVigiaatets «vis ce ier 
Northampton, Mass.... 3,875.00 
Northampton (Flor- 

BT CON CULE SNe ha lctave 5; 1,000.00 
North Andover, Mass. — 
Northboro, Mass...... 734.00 
North Haston, Mass... 26,916.00 
Northfield, Mass...... 500.00 
Northumberland, Pa... 101.00 
Norton, Mass..4 . «se « — 
Norwell, Mass........ 500.00 
@akland, Callie... « 1,250.00 
Ocean Point, MGS e310 — 
Oklahoma City, nace 2,000.00 
Omaha, Neb....... 6,000.00 
Orange, N.J.. 7,500.00 
Orlando, Fla...... 5 a 
Ottawa, Canada....... — 
Palto Alto, Calif...... 300.00 
PP RANRIC HN Ule we «teterarata"s 500.00 
PalersongNiddalels 2 <<< 500.00 
Peabody, Mass....... 2,700.00 
Pembroke, Mass..... es 
Pepperell, Mass....... —_— 
Peterboro, N.H.. 2 — 
Petersham, Mass... 1,000.00 
Philadelphia, Pa...... —_ 
Germantown, Pa...... 57,000.00 
Pinks Hall, NoCoNis cies « oa 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

First Catan 

(Git hyd ie miu rors 25,000.00 

Northside Unitarian 

RULE ceteris cea 1,000.00 
Pittsfield, Mass.. 1,030.00 
Plainfield, IN ER Ae 2,119.00 
Plymouth, Mass.. — 
Pomona, Galle agus: _ 
Portland, Me. : 

First Parish....... ns Bre: o 

Preble Chapel...... 

Portland, Ore.. o7.~ )D, 800. 0 
Portsmouth, N.H.. 

Poughkeepsie, N. ey 1,000.00 
Presque Isle, Me...... 50.00 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


W it IS PROBABLY the most extensive uni- 


fication of forces for a charitable purpose in 
the history of charitable endeavors in peace 

time was announced on Thanksgiving Eve. Rallying 
around the nucleus furnished by the American Relief 
Administration, under the management of Herbert 
Hoover, the American Red Cross, the American 
Friends’ Service Committee, the Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Committee, the Federal Council of Churches 
in America, the Knights of Columbus, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association announced a plan for collective action 
to tide 3,500,000 fatherless and motherless children in 
Central, Eastern, and Southeastern Europe over the 
winter. For this service to mankind at least $23,- 
000,000 will be needed for food and clothing, and in 
addition to that amount the expenditure for medical 
treatment is estimated at a minimum of $10,000,000. 
Franklin K. Lane, until recently Secretary of the In- 
terior, has been selected as treasurer of the joint fund, 
to be expended under the direction of the European 
Relief Council, under the chairmanship of Mr. Hoover, 
who has been doing notable work at the head of the 
American Relief Administration. 
Money to Save a Generation 
to be Raised in America 

The problem of relief among the defeated and newly 
created nations in Europe is being emphasized from 
many sources, including Mr. Hoover’s office, as the press- 
ing task of civilization. Dr. Royal S. Copeland, Health 
Commissioner of New York City, in a recent address 
on his return from a trip through Central and Eastern 
Europe, outside of Russia, to study the needs of sani- 
tation, told his audience that there are no less than 
11,000,000 typhus cases in the region visited by him; 
that there are ten millions of children rendered father- 
less and 3,500,000 bereft of both parents by the war. 
Dr. Copeland ‘also pointed out that the ranks of the 
medical profession in the affected areas have been re- 
duced fifty per cent. by reason of the high rate of 
mortality caused by the contact of physicians with 
virulent epidemic diseases, and that the hospital sys- 
tems in many localities have been pitiably reduced in 
efficiency and in resources. Like Mr. Hoover, Dr. Cope- 
land pointed out that no power on earth can prevent 
the decimation of the population of enormous regions, 
and the extinction of the young generation of children, 
unless the American people undertake the task of tiding 
them over the winter. 
State Department Asserts 
American Rights in Europe 

While the League of Nations was sending out a 
circular message to its members, and also to the United 
States, urging some power to undertake mediation be- 
tween Armenia and Mustapha Kemal Pasha and his 
nationalist invaders of Armenia, the State Department 
in Washington was forwarding to Earl Curzon, British 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, a note containing serious 
strictures on the processes whereby Great Britain, 
France, and Italy had apportioned among themselves 
“spheres of influences” in Asia Minor which have, in 
some of their aspects, an intimate bearing on the future 
of Armenia, now practically overrun by Kemal’s forces. 
In this note Secretary Colby took the position that, 
despite the failure of the United States to join the 
League of Nations, this republic is entitled to be con- 
sulted in advance as to any arrangements that might 
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be under consideration for the conferring of mandates 
under the covenant, and that it must be consulted be- 
fore such agreements are introduced into the Council 
of the League. 


Treaty of Sévres Subject to Revision 
in Favor of the Turkish Nationalists 


As a result of the rejection of Premier Venizelos 
and his policies by the Greek people, and the prospec- 
tive return of ex-King Constantine to Athens in re- 
sponse to the plebiscite which is to take place in Greece 
before the middle of December, and also in consequence 
of the success of the Turkish nationalist campaign in 
Armenia, the treaty of Sévres, under which a settle- 
ment of the Turkish territorial question was attempted, 
is once more on the green tables in London, Paris, and 
Rome. France is the chief advocate of the revision of 
the terms of this agreement, which was signed by 
Turkey simultaneously with the signing by the three 
powers of the agreement on the distribution of 
“spheres of influence” in Turkish Asia. It appears 
probable that efforts will be made by France to grant 
some compensation to the Turkish nationalists as the 
price of their withdrawal from Armenia—or at least 
from some parts of Armenia. On the other hand, the 
intimation has come from both Paris and London that 
the return of the ex-Kaiser’s brother-in-law to Athens 
will make it necessary for the powers to revise the 
participation of Greece in the partition of territory 
formerly Turkish, This revision, if the plan advanced 
by. the French Foreign Office is carried out, will result 
in a material reduction of the territory allotted to 
Greece in Asia Minor. 


Irish Problem Complicated by New 
Outbreak of Terror in Dublin 


New and tragic complications developed in the Irish 
situation last week, after the Lloyd George Home Rule 
bill had been passed by the House of Commons and 
sent to the House of Lords. These complications arose 
out of the outbreak of violence on the part of the 
populace, and of counter-terrorism on the part of the 
crown forces in Dublin on November 21, when sixty 
persons were killed and many more wounded. Pend- 
ing an explicit utterance on the subject from the Gov- 
ernment, there were indications last week that Premier 
Lloyd George was considering the advisability of send- 
ing material reinforcements to Ireland. His announce- 
ment that he would “put an end to terror in Ireland” 
foreshadowed, in the middle of the week, energetic ac- 
tion to deal with a situation that appeared to be more 
menacing than ever. One phase of this action was 
suggested by wholesale arrests of Sinn Fein leaders, 
including the arrest of Arthur Griffith, who is credited 
with being the organizer of the Sinn Fein movement. 

A Nation Settled Down to Hard Work 
as the Basis of its Salvation ’ 

In a notable address before the London Chamber 
of Commerce, the leader and spokesman of one of the 
defeated nations—Premier Stambolisky of Bulgaria— 
recently told how his country had adopted the gospel 
of hard work as the means to its salvation after the 
war. This peasant Prime Minister told how his coun- 
try had passed a law making it compulsory for every 
male Bulgarian of what was formerly designated as 
the “military age” to devote one year of his life to 
labor for the state instead of the two years to service 
in arms which was formerly the rule. By means of 
this conscription of labor it is intended to open up 
and put under cultivation great areas of land, to build 
roads, to carry out state enterprises formerly neglected 
for the want of labor, and, as the Premier put it, 
to “do all possible to cure the war-wounds of the 
country.” rt 
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Remarks by a Layman at a Parish Meeting 
‘*The church! Here we gather to keep alive the ideals of life’’ 


ARTHUR TISDALE BRADLEE 
Of the First Church, Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. 


rather an unusual mes- 

sage froma layman. What 
I have to say is entirely of 
my own volition and it is 
something for which I wish 
to take the full and sole re- 
sponsibility. I have there- 
fore written what I wish to 
say, so that I may know ex- 


i ASK your indulgence for 


’ actly what I do say and that 


-I may not be misquoted. I am prompted to it because 
of the difficulties that from experience I know confront 
the committees of this church and of all churches. I 
am promoted to it because of what I believe to be an un- 
intentional lack of thought given to the church, espe- 
cially by the younger generation, and by the general 
movement common to all churches and all denomina- 
tions to try to bring the church back to its rightful 
place in the community. 

As you undoubtedly know, about a year and a half 
ago there was a movement on the part of some of the 
leaders of the Unitarian Church in this country to 
form what they called the Laymen’s League. 

Probably every one here knows of the work they are 
undertaking and what they have actually done in their 
meetings at Unity House, Boston, and elsewhere. 

Since the start of this League I have been a mem- 
ber of the committee of the chapter of the League from 
this church, and the first request from the Council of 
the League itself to its various chapters was that they 
should do something to increase church attendance, 
suggesting various ideas from the calling of the people 
on the telephone to assure their attendance to the pledg- 
ing of the people to attend. 

This parish of ours is an unusual one. We have all 
of us been blessed with the opportunity for the best 
of education. Our daily life brings us into touch with 
those who have been similarly blessed, and I have felt 
that we do not want to be told to go to church or to 
make a pledge to any one as to whether or not we will 

0. 
: I personally would not ask any one to go to church 
or to support church against his will. What I do ask 
you, however, is to determine your real will as to the 
church in general, as to this particular church, and the 
need of any church in this particular community. 

From that standpoint and that standpoint alone, of 
self-determination on your part, I do wish to speak to 
you; for I believe that as in a democracy or government 
like ours the danger to the country is in the apathy of 
the general public, so in the church the general apathy 
of the community leads to demoralization of the church 
and is liable to lead to its destruction. 

When strikingly vital matters come up in the gov- 
ernment, and the country is really aroused, we can 
usually count upon the support of the thinking public 
to do what is right, and this fact has saved us at many 
times. 

- There has arisen without question a critical period 
in the church, and, partly due to the war and its after- 
math, an attempt is being made to bring the condition 
of the church to the thinking public that they like- 


We Act on the Suggestion 
To the Editor of THE CurisTiIAN REGISTER :— 


The following notes of a parish speech 
have come to my hands, and the sentiments 


and convictions expressed seem to me to be 
so timely and important that I am submit- 
ting the manuscript to you for publication. 


wise may do what is right in 
order that the church may be 
saved. 

But the permanency of the 
church, in my opinion, de- 
pends on the real will of the 
people toward the church, 
and it is that point that I 
ask you to ask yourself, What 
is your real will toward the 
church? 

To this end I wish to put 
a few thoughts before you, 
: to ask you a few homely 
questions, not for you to answer here, but merely for 
you to answer to yourself; and if I do nothing more 
than to make you honestly think or to open a discussion 
at your fireside I shall have accomplished what I wish 
to accomplish: 

The first question I ask you to ask yourself and to 
put to each one of your family who is old enough to 
form an opinion is this: Do you believe a church a 
good thing for the community? 

af this question is honestly answered, I believe there 
will be very few who will answer it otherwise than in 
the affirmative. I have put it to a number of people 
who give very little attention to the church, but I have 
failed as yet to ask any one this question who has 
answered otherwise than that he did believe a church 
was a good thing in the community. 

If you believe that a church is a good thing, the sec- 
ond question I will ask you is this: What should you 
do toward having a church in the community, and what 
are your obligations to it after you have got it? 

These two questions really cover the whole subject, 
but in order that you may not dismiss the question 
with too little thought, I want to ask you, and es- 
pecially do I want to ask the younger members of the 
community, to answer for yourself a few other simple 
questions such as these :— 

First. If you believe in a church, what do you mean 
by a church? Is it just the building itself in which 
we worship? 

Second. Why have churches always been and why 
are they to-day made beautiful in architecture and in 
interior decoration? Is it of equal importance that 
you build a beautiful residence? 

_ Third. Why do we try to have beautiful music? Is 
it to attract the crowd the same as to a beautiful 
concert? 
_ Fourth. Why do we place stained-glass windows 
in a church when we would not place them in our 
homes? 

Fifth. Why do we put upon the walls of the church 
memorial tablets in memory of those who have given 
up their lives in some special service rather than to 
put these tablets in some place more associated with 
our every-day life? 

Sixth. Why did we put the flags in the church at 
the time of the war? Was it for the same reason that 
we hung them outside of our office windows? Very 
generally the flags in front of our offices have been 
taken down. Should they be taken down in the 
church? 

Unintentionally I believe, and without real thought, 
we sometimes make a joke of the church and of attend- 
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ance at church. Such sayings may have no effect on 
the older members of the community, but I believe they 
do have an effect on the views of children toward the 
church. 

Remembering that the church is a community prob- 
lem on which we cannot all feel exactly alike in every 
detail, let us not let some detail with which we are not 
entirely pleased assume undue proportions. 

As to the question, What is a church? surely it is 
not just the building; that is merely the home of the 
church. The real church is the body of people that 
unite together for worship and for the furthering of the 
ideals of life. There are times when we have churches 
without any building. Most of you will remember 
how, not many years ago, a great ocean-liner went down 
at sea; and as laden with human souls it gradually 
sank beneath the waves, the band of the ship began to 
play the music of the church, and the passengers, many 
of them on their knees, and led by that ship’s band, 
went down with the ship in a great chorus of Christian 
hymns. 

For those few moments that ship was changed from 
an ordinary merchant vessel to the most beautiful 
church in the world. So in great moments of peril or 
distress a church may be anywhere at any time ; but in 
the ordinary course of our daily lives, when we wish 
to step from the material side of life to the ideal and 
beautiful side, we can better do it amid beautiful and 
ideal surroundings, and so we build beautiful churches, 
—our ideals of what they should be,—and in them we 
place those things which represent the beautiful side 
of life,—our ideals of life. 

Thus we try to have beautiful music and beautiful 
themes for our hymns. 

Is it not the same with stained-glass windows? In 
the ordinary church, these windows, entirely outside 
the question of their beauty, are made to represent 
some figure or some story which in its meaning within 
the walls of that church becomes an ideal. Even where 
these windows do not represent such figure or scene, 
but are merely designs of fancy of the artist, they are 
invariably planned on some dream or ideal of life and 
not merely to make a harmonious blending of beautiful 
colors. So in the church they become ideals. 


_We erect the memorial tablets, not because those for ] 


whom we erect them were perfect, but because of some 
ideal in their life, in which ideal in the church all other 
things of that life are submerged. When we look upon 
those tablets.it is only the ideals they represent that 
speak to us. 

So as to the flags. Many of those of whom I asked 
that question say they were put into the church for 
patriotism or to inspire patriotism. That was the 
reason why we hung the flags outside of our office’ build- 
ings, but is that the real reason why we have them in 
the church? I do not think that the boys who left 
this community and promptly enlisted when war was 
declared did so primarily out of patriotism. Was it 
patriotism alone that made them join shoulder to 
shoulder with England, with France, and with I taly? 
Was it not rather that their ideals of life,—ideals 
which had been taught to them and to their forefathers 
through the church,—that these ideals of these young 
lives had been attacked and they wished to defend 
them? If any country ever entered a war for an ideal 
it seems to me that was what America did in this war 
which has just finished. So I believe that the flags rep- 
resent to a certain extent the same thing which caused 
our boys to go. 

_ Not that the State is perfect nor that the Nation 
is perfect, but in the church those flags represent the 
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ideals of State and the ideals of Nation; and as the 
tablets speak to us only of the ideals of the lives they 
commemorate, so in the church the flag of our Common- 
wealth speaks to us only of the ideals of Massachusetts, 
and as that flag and what it represents changes in the 
other flag into a single star among the forty-eight on 
that field of blue, we see speaking to us there the ideals 
of the whole forty-eight commonwealths blending them- 
Selves into one great ideal, which is common to them 
all—the ideal of America. If that be true, then the 
flags ought not to come down. 

All these various individual ideals blend themselves 
in the church into that ideal which contains them all 
—the ideal which the church stands for—the ideal of 
God. 

The church! Here we gather together to keep alive 
the ideals of life and faith. Here we bring our children 
to be christened; here they are married; here we have 
the last farewell to the dead. 
keeping alive of those ideals is a good thing for the com- 
munity, a good thing for the family, a good thing for 
your children? If you do, I ask your co-operation with 
the minister of the church, who is trying to give us 
each week a new message to stimulate those ideals. I 
ask your co-operation for the, various committees of 
the church, who are trying to bring about in the church 
the nearest approach to the ideals of what the church 
desires. ! 

So I ask you again to answer these questions for 
yourself. That you agree with me on them matters 
little; that you have some opinion on them matters a 
great deal. 

Let us keep ever in mind the words of Kipling’s 
Recessional :— 

The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart: 

Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 


Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


I have spoken to you seriously because it is a serious 
subject and because of the importance, as it seems to 
me, of each at least giving the subject his serious 
thought. 

To come to the practical side and in line with what 
I have said, I want to make one suggestion, and it is 
the only thing of all I have said that I want to have 
discussed here. 

It has been our general custom in the raising of the 
funds of the church to send out a notice by the Stand- 
ing Committee about this time of year, giving in a gen- 
eral way the probable expenses of the church and ask- 
ing for contributions. While that has been the custom, 
I do not believe it is personal enough or urgent enough 
to meet the present times. A certain amount of per- 
sonal appeal from those who are attempting to raise 
the fund and a certain amount of personal thought on 
the part of the giver are essential, and the best results 
will be obtained if that work and thought can be con- 
centrated into a short space of time, and done, as it 
were, by the whole church in unison. 

Most of you had something to do during the war with 
the collection of the large funds that were raised by 
the Red Cross and other charities. Do you believe that 
those funds could have been collected with merely a 


written appeal from some executive board? Do you 


think the Liberty Loans could have been placed in 
that way? Do you think that either of them could 
have been.collected if no time limit for their collection 
had been made or if they had been extended over a very 
long period? It was the individual work of the col- 


Do you believe that the - 
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lector, the individual thought of the giver, the interest 
in the cause and all working together within a limited 
space of time which gave the necessary impetus to carry 
them through. 

Similar methods have been adopted of late in 
churches, with the most satisfactory results. | 

There is a church in our near community, Waban. 
Up to within a few years several different methods of 
raising money were adopted, all of which, however, 
resulted in a deficit.. Some five years ago they adopted 
what was called the “Every-Member Canvass.” With- 
out going into the details, the general principle is that 
the members of the church are divided into groups, and 
ona given Sunday afternoon, between say three and five 
o’clock, every member of the church is visited and his 
subscription is given to the committee with a statement 
of how he intends to pay it. The subscriptions may 
be kept as private as desired by each parishioner, he 
simply handing his subscription on a card in an en- 
velope to the collector, or if he is not going to be home 
that afternoon, he can leave it for the collector when 
he calls. At the Waban church a report is made by 
each team at the evening service and every one knows 
on that same Sunday evening just how large a fund 
has been collected. Since the adoption of this method 
more than the full amount necessary for the church has 
always been raised, where previously they had only 
failure. 

To come a little nearer home. Take Trinity Church 
at Newton Centre. I read to you from a copy of a 
letter sent me by one of the vestry of that church :— 

I have asked the treasurer of Trinity Parish, Newton 
Centre, to prepare a statement of our efforts through 
the men of the parish in producing sufficient revenue to 
pay the bills of our church. 

In the old days we simply sent out a circular letter 
and pledge cards, asking people to pledge for the year to 
meet the current expenses. The result was that we were 
always behind in paying our bills because of insufficient 
pledges to meet our parish expenses and we had very few 
returns from the pledge cards considering the number we 
sent out. 

We decided this was not a businesslike way to run the 
parish so we took up what we called the “Hvery-Member 
Canvass.” That is, there are from ten to twenty men on 
a certain Sunday in the fall who are allotted certain people 
to see. The minister announces from the pulpit the Sun- 
day before and on the Sunday on which the canvass is 
made, asking the people to be at home to receive the men 
who are doing the canvassing, or to fill out the pledge cards 
for the amount they can pledge for the year. ; 

As you can see by the cards, the pledges are very elastic, 
and nobody knows what these pledges are but the rector, 
the wardens, and the treasurer. A personal appeal is made, 
largely on a business basis. 

We have a budget showing what is needed to pay the 
expenses of the parish, and everybody, both young and 
old, are seen by some member of the committee and asked 
for a pledge. 

We have found this method so far superior to the old one 
we had before 1912 that no member of the church has any 
desire to go back to the old system. 


As a graphic result of what has been done in that 
church, the number of subscribers for the regular 
parish work has increased from 90 in 1911 to 278 in 
1920 and the total subscription in money has increased 


four hundred per cent. For their missions and charity 


work, pledges, as I understand it, of some 50 have in- 
creased to 178, with a similar increase in the total 
amount of some four hundred per cent. 

- Trinity Church has had the same rector for some 
thirty years, so that this change has come about to a 
large extent through the different method employed. 
‘Trinity Parish to-day is, I presume, one of the most 
active if not the most active and influential church in 
the city of Newton. 
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The general details of how the work is done we need 
not go into here. It is merely the idea and thought 
which I wish to put before you. 

I should like to see it tried with our church, and 
I make the suggestion, if you agree with it, that the 
Standing Committee take up this question, look into 
the full details, and make plans to collect our money 


‘this year on a similar line of action. 


Why Japan is a Difficult Mission Field 


What an expert who has labored there a generation, receiv- 
ing great recognition, has to say of Christianity and 
the Oriental religious problem 


CLAY MacCAULEY, D.D. 


OR NEARLY thirty-one years I have been closely 
} associated with the more important peoples of the 

Orient. With the Japanese particularly I have 
had an intimate relationship. My almost engrossing 
connection with Japan prevents me from dealing ade- 
quately with our theme in its general scope. I can 
qualify this limitation, however, by remembering that 
as a whole the Far Orient until within comparatively 
modern years has had no connection with Christianity 
in any of its forms, and of course no contact whatso- 
ever with its free and rational interpretation. 

Throughout Eastern Asia the human multitudes 
have been guided from ancient times by such forms of 
religion as those bearing the name of Brahma, or of 
the Buddha, of Zoroaster, of Confucius, or of Mo- 
hammed. In Japan, the people all through their na- 
tional career have been directed spiritually by Buddh- 
ism in many forms, and by the Confucian philosophy 
and ethics; both these influences, however, themselves 
subject to a national or ethnic belief and cult known 
as Shinto,—‘The Way of the Gods.” The whole of 
the Far East has been historically non-Christian. In 
a way, therefore, specialize though I must with Japan, 
what I say of the free churches and Japan can be ac- 
cepted as applying to the Orient throughout. 

May I add also, since the event I recall left an im- 
press upon the Japanese people which still seriously 
affects the relationship of Japan to Christianity in any 
of its forms, a word about the one brief period passed 
about three hundred years ago, when Christianity truly 
did make a close connection with this land and became 
a popular force of some moment. The contact was 
only on the southernmost border of the empire, and it 
lasted for about a half-century. Then it had a terribly 
tragic end. Altogether, however, it so affected the 
political and social agencies of the nation that through- 
out the after years, until the beginning of Japan’s pres- 
ent era, Christianity was continually under a public 
ban, as the “Evil Sect.” And even during the present 
era, memory of this past has been one of the most seri- 
ous barriers to an unembarrassed propagandism among 
the Japanese of any avowed Christianity. This was 
the mission enterprise of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the second half of the sixteenth century. Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans, and Jesuits—Spanish and Portu- 


‘guese—during those fifty years were at work in 


Southern Kyushiu. With a speedily given official favor 
these emissaries were very successful in winning ad- 
herents. It is said they numbered many hundreds of 
thousands. But as the seventeenth century opened, 
some inciting agencies aroused the Japanese rulers to 
the fear that the Christians were preparing, through 
their religious conversions, for a political conquest of 
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the land such as had been achieved not long before by 
the Spaniards in the Philippine Islands. Thereupon, 
all the Christian missionaries were expelled from the 
country; all native Christian disciples were compelled 
to deny their faith by a publie act such as spoken 
recantation and treading upon a crucifix; all persistent 
Christians were put to death or banished into remote 
provinces; and ere long the whole imperilled empire 
was shut off from social and commercial, in fact from 
all, intercourse with the rest of the world, except 
through a few Dutch merchants who were allowed to 
live upon a small island at Nagasaki and have communi- 
cation with their home country through one or two 
ships each year. Christianity had suddenly become 
the one great “Evil Thing” whose teachers must be for- 
ever excluded from sacred Nippon and its sway among 
the people destroyed. 

At the present time, although Japan is again open 
to international intercourse and there is legally free- 
dom for all kinds of non-political religious propagan- 
dism and confession among the Japanese people, Chris- 
tianity as a whole is confronted by persisting effects 
of the distrust, antipathy, and tragic hostility which 
were aroused against it about three hundred years 
ago. In fact, this opposition has not been modified 
legally until within the past fifty years; and actually 
Christianity has not been allowed any kind of mis- 
sionary contact with the Japanese of the present era 
for more than about the last six decades. Further, 
even during this modern time of toleration, Chris- 
tianity has hardly yet become able to have its message 
listened to quite freed from the traditional patriotic 
prejudice in which the whole faith has been long in- 
volved, by both law and social heritage. 

For fully the first half of these favored sixty years, 
all the Christian mission service tolerated by the Jap- 
anese has been that given by returning Roman Catholi- 
cism and by evangelical or orthodox Protestantism. 
The free churches of Christendom have had no official 
connection with Japan except during the last three 
decades. Facts, therefore, virtually confine what I 
have to say to these later years. 

May I note here that while the Church of -Rome 
renewed its Japan mission work with the zeal and 
fidelity characteristic of its priesthood and fraterni- 
ties, its work is still heavily burdened by the antipathy 
and vigorous distrust which were aroused against it 
three hundred years ago? It is also true that its 
discipleship now, which includes nearly a third of the 
approximately two hundred thousand Japanese who 
profess Christianity, has been gathered, for the most 
part, from the poor, or lower, classes of the nation; the 
gathering effected chiefly because of the beneficent and 
beautiful charities which are generously wrought by 
the household of this ancient mother among the 
churches. I question much, however, any real ef- 
fectiveness throughout Japanese Roman Catholicism 
of its fundamental doctrine, that of the supreme, di- 
vinely authorized lordship of the Head of the Holy 
Church. A faithful Japanese devotee of the Papal 
Church would thereby become a most unworthy sub- 
ject of Japan’s emperor, whose unquestioned sway 
is nationally sanctioned, and accepted as of divine 
descent through ages immemorial. Such marked recre- 
ancy among a people whose most vital impulse is 
loyalty, of necessity prevents a large or important 
discipleship to the Papal throne. An approximately 
like comment is to be made concerning the mission 
work of the mighty Orthodox Church of Russia, the 
Holy Catholic Greek Church. In the north of Japan, 
especially bordering upon Siberia, the Greek Catholics, 
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more than a fourth of the Japanese Christians, are 
for the most part to be found. They are in intelligence 
and in character similar to their countrymen who bear 
the Roman Catholic allegiance. 

As for the missions of Protestant, or evangelical, 
Christianity, they entered modern Japan not directly 
confronted by the anti-Roman Catholic hostility. They 
came bearing a gospel distinctively free from political 
aggressiveness, and upholding the right of the human 
mind to choose for itself its ways of faith and life. 
But these many evangelical missions all brought with 
them bodies of doctrine which were animated by one 
spirit,—faith in a supernatural revelation, offering a 
way of salvation for a doomed mankind. They taught 
that their message had full diyine authority in its 
declaration that all men are by nature sinful and under 
sentence of everlasting punishment; that there is no 
escape from this doom except through a spiritual re- 
generation and redemption made possible by the sac- 
rifice of the eternal Love of God upon Calvary, and 
then made effective by the miracle of a sanctification 
wrought in each individual soul by God in the Person 
of the Holy Spirit. 

In this form, substantially, the evangelical missions 
carried Christianity to the Japanese, and until thirty 
years ago that people had no officially delegated pres- 
entation of the Christian gospel except in the forms 
of which I have spoken. 

But I gladly add that along with this orthodox 
doctrinal interpretation of Christianity the evangelical 
missions had taken to the Japanese a comprehensive 
and excellent practical Christian ethics and social ser- 
vice. 
books of general information; by teaching history, 
science, art, and general good literature; by lessons 
of social order, hygiene, and domestic culture, and by 
an exemplary home life aimed at a far-reaching social 
moral uplift and advancement, the Japanese had 
brought to them through the orthodox missions some 
of the very best and most potent factors in the civiliza- 
tion of the West. From their beginnings, the missions 
of the evangelical churches joined with their doctrinal 
teachings and appeals this practical Christian service. 
Schools, hospitals, humane and various philanthropic 
institutions, as well as churches for preaching and 
worship came into being. as the signs and working 
instrumentalities of this Christian propagandism. 
Naturally, such humanitarianism gained a favoring in- 
fluence among a people needful of it, and much good 
issued from it. The various evangelical mission philan- 
thropies gradually attracted comparatively large de- 
pendencies and followings. But as churches teaching 
the speculative creeds which bear the orthodox claim, 
the discipleship won was small: and even the accep- 
tance of the orthodox doctrines was noticeably weak 
and not often very intelligent. 

Statistics to-day show that the whole confessed Ohris- 
tian discipleship among the Japanese—Roman Cath- 
olic, Greek, and Protestant—is but little more than two 
hundred thousand in a population numbering nearly 
seventy millions. I speak only of the openly confessed 
Christian adherents. Beyond question, Christianity, 
as a power behind the widespread mission agencies 
which have been serving the advancing individual so- 
cial and even national progress of the Japanese people, 
has wrought enormous good. It deserves the highest 
praise and increasing support. ; 

I come now directly to our subject. About thirty 
years ago the religious liberalism that had been long 
developing in Christendom was sufficiently matured 
to venture upon foreign mission work, In the mid- 


In fine personal intercourse; in schools, and in * 
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eighties the free Protestants of Germany and Switzer- 
land sent some representatives to Japan. A year or 
two later, the American Unitarians and Universalists, 
the former by direct invitation, commissioned some of 
their fellowship to the same land. These few liberal 
Christians undertook their service with earnest pur- 
pose. To-day I can bear witness that they became 
engaged in a much-needed mission; that their work 
was borne worthily and, as it has proved, effectively ; 
that these free Christians were all, in things essential, 
mutually sympathetic; and that they have been in 
various enterprises cordially co-operative and success- 
ful. 

The doctrinal interpretation the free churches had 
to make of Christianity was quite different from that 
which the Japanese had been receiving. From these 
liberals the Japanese heard no preaching of a primeval 
ruin of human nature or of a scheme of salvation for 
man from the horrors of an everlasting hell by the 
blood of the Christ sacrificed on Calvary. Instead, 
they were told that Christianity is, more than anything 
else, a way of life for mankind under the inspiration 
of faith in the Universal Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. They were assured that this faith 
had been taught and exemplified in the person of Jesus 
of Nazareth whom hosts revere as “One sent from God” 
and love as man’s Elder Brother. 

(To be concluded) 


Double-Barrelled Missionary Opportunity 
JOEL H. METCALF, D.D. 


Of the Hungarian Relief Commission 
NE OF THE MOST interesting experiences of 
the Hungarian Relief Commission in its recent 
visit to Transylvania was to see the close con- 


nection between Hungarian and English culture. We 


found that the people of Kolozsvar had been giving the. 


plays of Shakespeare all through the war, and on our 
arrival there they gave two plays, superbly staged, at 
which we were the special guests. It was a great de- 
light to us to see the large amount of English and 
American Unitarian literature in the Unitarian Col- 
lege at Kolozsvar. Not only were their ‘libraries full of 
our books, but the walls were decorated with the fa- 
miliar faces of English and American scholars, philoso- 
phers, and preachers whom we delight to honor. 

Nor were the books there simply to litter up the 
shelves and give the appearance of foreign learning 
which they did not possess. On the contrary, all their 
theological students were studying English. We at- 
tended some classes in which we were amused by the 
way “English is spoke” by a foreigner, but at the same 
time we were impressed by their remarkable progress 
in the knowledge of English and American literature. 
In every case the students’ reading power went far 
beyond their ability to pronounce, for English is prob- 
ably the most difficult language in the world to speak 
—correctly. 

There were two directions particularly in which we 
found a connecting link of culture and similar ideas 
between English-speaking countries and theirs. One 
was through Manchester College, Oxford, England, 
which has for many years offered a scholarship for a 
theological student from Transylvania. It was due to 
this that our visitation of the churches was so success- 
ful, in that we had such admirable interpreters in 
Professor Galfi and Professor Csifo, both of the Theo- 
logical Department of the Unitarian College, and each 
of whom had spent three years in England. 
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Besides these two men we met a number of women 
who had been several years at the Channing House 
School of London. These made many speeches to us in 
English, and quite often they interpreted our remarks 
to the Hungarians, besides adding greatly to our enjoy- 
ment by their delightful conversation at social func- 
tions. No one could help feeling that the scholarships 
at Oxford and London were nobly justifying themselves 
by offering an opportunity to these people to become 
cultural interpreters between England and Hungary. 

Another thing struck us forcibly. There are a large 
number of Transylvanians, who had been in America 
for periods of five to ten years, who since the war have 
returned rich men to their families and people. In 
Domba we found upward of twenty of them who were 
sitting together during our meeting in that town, one 


.of whom made us a-speech in his quaint and breezy 


English, These men had been to America and had re- 
turned because their families were still in Hungary. 
They assured. us that there were many hundreds just 
like them in such towns in America as Cleveland and 
Alliance, Ohio, and Youngstown, Pa. 

Now here is a double-barrelled missionary opportu- 
nity. As Manchester College in its scholarship has 
brought England and Hungary together, so a similar 
scholarship would unite Transylvania and America. 
To have a Hungarian Unitarian at Meadville all the 
time would bring excellent results. Rev. Mr. Kiss (pro- 
nounced Kish) spent some time at Meadville, and when 
we went to Hungary we found him trying to draw his 
people up to the level of Martineau’s “Endeavors after 
the Christian Life.” There have been others at Mead- 
ville, whom I did not meet over there. 

I say a scholarship in Meadville in preference to 
Harvard, because the former provides also the second 
barrel of this opportunity. Meadville is only a few 
hours’ ride from the Ohio cities that I have mentioned, 
and a theological student from Transylvania could 
easily carry on his theological education, at the same 
time gathering together his fellow-Unitarians and fel- 
EN in some kind of missionary activity in 

io. 

A Unitarian Hungarian is a distinct specie of the 
Genus Hungaria. Many of them belong to families 
that have been Unitarian since long before the May- 
flower sailed. They have all gone to Unitarian schools 
at home, where they imbibed at once the Hungarian 
culture and the Unitarian faith. They are all con- 
firmed in the Unitarian Church and have no doubts as 
to where they belong. These are the oldest and most 
definitely Unitarian people in the world. It should 
therefore be an easy matter to draw them together here 
in America, and if there be enough of them, to form a 
church through the activity of such a student from 
Transylvania. 

_We should not stop to blame ourselves for not having 
discovered these co-religionists sooner, but certainly 
now that we know the situation, we should do some- 
thing to investigate and to get acquainted with these 
American Transylvanians, both for the good of our 
church and of our country, but also for the good of 
these people themselves. 

Of the Hungarians who are over here now, many 
have their families with them and will stay here per- 
manently. They will need to be Americanized. And 
many who have returned to Transylvania will ulti- 
mately come back again. Just as soon as the improve- 
ment in the value of their money comes (and it will 
come soon, because they are an agricultural country) 
many more of them will emigrate to the United States. 
Those who have never been here before will naturally 
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gravitate toward the same places where their friends 
are now residing. 

Before many months Rev. Garbor Csiki, who is now 
in England, is coming to America to study our church 
methods. It will be the easiest thing in the world to 
have him spend some weeks in the Pennsylvania and 
Ohio cities where his compatriots live, to find out the 
actual situation. His coming from Transylvania will 
be a great event, for the American Hungarians have 
heard nothing from their old home since the war began, 
and all Hungarians whether Unitarians or not will 
wish to hear of the sufferings of their former country 
under the Roumanian rule. It is certain that he will 
be received with the same enthusiasm with which his 
people received your American Commission in its mis- 
sionary journeys. 


I have only one additional suggestion to make,—° 


that some American (a Unitarian minister preferably) 
accompany Mr. Csiki, that he may be a medium for 
further communication between the two Unitarianisms. 

There is a great opportunity here for home mission- 
ary work and true Americanization among people who 
are already of our own religious faith. 
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Civil Government the Ordinance of God 
REV. HOWARD A. PEASE, M.D. 


Minister of First Parish Unitarian Church, Fitchburg, Mass. 


“He that resisteth the power, withstandeth the ordinance of 
God. ... For he [the ruler] is a minister of God to thee for 
good.”—Rom. xiii. 2, 4. 

“In the Name of God, Amen. We... covenant and combine 
ourselves together into a civil body politic for our better order- 
ing and preservation.”—THr MAYFLOWER CoMPACT. 


FTER A TRYING PASSAGE of sixty-seven days 
A the Pilgrims have arrived safely in Province- 
town Harbor. They desire as soon as possible to 
stretch their cramped limbs upon the shore, and to 
learn through the reports of exploring parties what 
kind of a land it is to which they have come. 

But they find themselves confronted by what may 
easily prove to be a dangerous situation: The patent 
under which they proposed to establish a colony in the 
New World was for Virginia, and they are in New Eng- 
land; and already, as Bradford tells us, “some of the 
strangers among them had let fall” “discontented and 
mutinous speeches that when they came ashore they 
would use their own libertie, for none had power to 
command them” in that part of America to which they 
had come. 

To meet this situation the leading men of the com- 
pany drew up the famous Compact, to which fifty-four 
men set their hands, organizing a government to which 
they pledged “all due submission and obedience.” The 
fact that especially interests us as Christians and citi- 
zens is that they set up this government “in the Name 
of God.” 

They were dealing, not with abstract theories of 
government, but with a very definite situation in which 
they saw that government is not simply a convenience 
—something which men can have or go without at will 
—but a necessity to man’s highest life. 

If a considerable body of men and women were ever 
brought together who could have lived together safely 
and prosperously without government, it was the little 
company in the cabin of the Mayflower. Most of them 
were men and women of high character and serious 
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purpose—Christian men and women who had within 
their own hearts the desire to serve the common good. 
But they were too wise to go on shore without first 
delegating to some of their number the authority to 
lead, while the rest solemnly promised to respect their 
authority and follow their leadership. Differences of 
opinion were bound to arise; it was imperative that 
there should be unity of purpose and of action; this 
could be attained only through the recognition of duly 
constituted authority. Under God, they found within 
themselves the authority to do the things that their 
welfare demanded. They set up a government which 
proceeded to provide for the common defence, solemnize 
marriages, maintain order, establish a court and ad- 
minister justice, “in the Name of God.” 

Men have always recognized the necessity of some 
kind of authoritative ordering of their lives. The 
primitive man who roamed the world’s wastes in abso- 
lute freedom never existed except in the brains of 
philosophers. In the family, the tribe, the clan, the 
federation, men have always lived under authority,—it 
has always been the function and the right of some to 
command and of others to obey. Men may abuse its 
powers; that which should bring blessing to men may 
be prostituted to their destructiom; but government 
itself is good, and it is of God, because it is a necessity 
to their highest development. 

But this suggests that governments are from God in 
the degree in which they are Godlike in their principles 
and administration. 

Jesus said of the most highly revered institution of 
his day, “The Sabbath was made for man.” Man was 
not made in order that he might keep‘a Sabbath, as 
some men of that day seemed to suppose. 

The Sabbath, to the mind of Jesus, was instituted in 
order that it might bring blessing to men; and it was 
sacred so far as it fulfilled that function; no farther. 
A government is the ordinance of God in the degree in 
which it makes for justice, righteousness, and the wel- 
fare of the governed; no more. 

“The end of the institution, maintenance, and ad- 
ministration of government, is to secure the existence 
of the body politic, to protect it, and to furnish the 
individuals who,compose it with the power of enjoying 
in safety and tranquillity their natural rights, and the 
blessings of life: and whenever these great objects are 
not obtained, the people have a right to alter the gov- 
ernment, and to take measures necessary for their 
safety, prosperity, and happiness.” 

Upon this great principle—a principle at once Amer- 
ican and Christian—the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts builds its “Frame of Government.” Under such a 
government a revolution can never be justified; for the 
Constitution itself points out the way through which, 
by orderly and legal processes, the government may be 
made the expression and efficient instrument of the 
people’s will. : 

If, then, civil government is the ordinance of God, it 
follows that a question does not cease to be moral when 
it becomes political. ; 

Slavery, for example, touched American life at many 
points; it was an economic question; millions of dol- 
lars were invested in slaves; it was a labor question ; 
the free white laborer of the North was in competition 
with the unpaid black labor of the South; it was a 
political question, which for a generation overshad- 
owed all others in American political life. But all this 
time it was first of all a moral and religious question ; 
and such questions never find permanent settlement 
until they are settled right. After fifty years of re- 
crimination and ill-will, and a great war which cost 
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public, that question was settled for all time in Amer- 
ica. It might have been settled in the day when Thomas 
Jefferson drew his first draft of the Declaration of In- 
dependence had moral principles held the right of way 
over political expediency. May we learn the lesson! 

And again: If civil government is the ordinance of 
God, and rulers are the ministers of God, then the es- 
tablishing and maintaining of righteous government 
among men is a holy calling. | 

Government effects men continuously for good or 
evil. It directs their activities during their waking 
hours, and watches over their sleep. By its never- 
ceasing pressure it affects them in body, mind, and 
spirit ; it determines in no small degree the measure of 
their health; it helps to fashion their ideals; it calls 
them to highest loyalties, and self-forgetful service. 

The young man who devotes his life to the service of 
his fellows in political fields—who dedicates his powers 
to the noble task of making the government under 
which he lives and of which he is a part more re- 
sponsive to moral principles—is in truth the “minister 
of God for good.” No calling is more sacred. 

Not long since a motley crowd of men started down 
the street of a great American city, carrying a banner 
with this motto, “No God; No Government!” Let us 
realize what that means: Let there be no restraint upon 
the appetites and passions and rapacity of men; let 
every man do that which is pleasing in his own eyes, 
with no justice to condemn the guilty, no eye to pity 
the weak, no arm to protect the innocent! 

As Christians, as Americans, and as those who have 
entered into the Pilgrim Inheritance, we accept the 
challenge, writing upon our banners,— 


Gop AND GOVERNMENT! 


A God of Love who is not less the God of Justice, and 
in the presence of iniquity, a Consuming Fire. And a 
Government of Free Men living in ordered liberty 
under Law. 

To such a government, as Americans and as Chris- 
tians, we pledge anew “our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

In the Name of God. Amen. 


This Minister Believes 
Hateful Reaction is On 


Excerpts from a personal letter to the Editor which are too 
important to be kept from the light 


NE OF THE MOST scholarly, painstaking, and 
G) truly liberal of Unitarian ministers writes a 

private letter, out of a burning heart, as fol- 
lows. Here is the opportunity for the church. 


I have a different view concerning the matter of 
which you write in your editorial “Of Another Regis- 
ter.’ I have the feeling that you are but a “voice 
crying in the wilderness” in this matter. I do not 
feel that the presumption which you say is “silly” in 
the third paragraph of that editorial is such, but rather 
that it is fact. [THe Rucisrnr, November 18, 1920, pp. 
2, 3.] Ido not know where to find a better statement 
of the prevailing assumption than the statement you 
have made in that paragraph. 

Of course the Army and Navy Register folks believe 
in wars. That is their professed business. You know 
they have struck at every liberal that dared to raise 
his head in the last five years. I find also that many 
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commissioned officers, for the most part, no matter 
what their experiences in war, believe in wars and wish 
to prepare for them. They think most largely in mili- 
taristic terms. . 

In my congregation I know of but one man who 
does not hold the assumption of your third paragraph 
and give voice to it repeatedly. There may be others 
there, but I have not discovered them. The men I know 
not only expect a continuation of wars, but are eager 
to prepare for more war. They have found the process 
immensely profitable, and they do not object at all to 
its continuance. 

I wonder if you have had such an experience as I 
have had this past week. I sat at the speaker’s table 
in the Chamber of Commerce, while of 
Washington stirred the men to hatred of Japan and 
the Japanese. He told them that the nations with 
the most natural resources, the Asiatic nations, under 
the leadership of Japan, would be the world con- 
querers, and that they were already about this business. 
He told them that America must wake up and prepare 
to prevent it by military means. He told them a lot 
of other twaddle, and left out of account altogether 
all moral and religious ideals and possibilities in all 
peoples. When I accused him of it he admitted the 
fact, but said that the Japanese have no religion. I 
was the only man among the hundreds present that 
did not applaud him to the echo in his philosophy of 
hatred, materialism, and militarism. Do you have such 
experiences? I do not know who is paying him for this 
sort of thing. He knows better. I suspect that the 
reactionaries of all countries are organizing such prop- 
aganda, and I think Americans have fallen for it. 

Last night I heard one of the most famous and 
powerful rabbis of this country speak to a liberal 
Jewish people on Anti-Semitism. These people are 
stirred up over the Anti-Semitism which the Dearborn 
Independent is propagating. This is Henry Ford’s 
paper. Have you seen it? Doubtless you have. Well, 
Rabbi boldly affirmed that this striking at the 
Jews is done by the reactionaries of America, making 
them the scapegoat, to discredit all the liberalism that 
dares show its head in our time. I watch closely, and 
I feel that he is largely right. He met it in a fine spirit, 
a truly religious spirit. 

How long will it be before the conservatives and 
reactionaries among us will demand the silencing of 
the liberals? How soon will the orthodox point to 
the Unitarians as dangerous folks? How soon will 
the conservatives among Unitarians try to put the 
muzzle on free speech and free thought among us? 
Stranger things have happened of late. These are ques- 
tions that one must ask in these days. The only thing 
that can save us is the wakening of the men of our 
churches. I am not yet sure that they are awake in 
the right way. I think there are many other ministers 
who have the same feeling. 

I have had women as well as men in my congregation 
ridicule my assumption that it is possible and desirable 
to stop wars. I have had to tell them plainly that 
if I did not believe it is possible I would not be a 
Christian preacher.’ They expressed the utmost as- 
tonishment at my attitude. I am wondering how many 
of the ministers among us have had similar experiences. 

I write these things not for publication, but to let 
you know something of the atmosphere which I may 
find, but you may not in your situation. It may help 
you to sense the situation, to be warned of worse sit- 
uations which may come. I am not a Cassandra, but 
I think I meet with facts that some men are too much 
asleep to see. 
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Bishop Gore at Essex Hall 


CHRISTIANITY APPLIED TO THH Lirp of Man 
AND oF NATIONS. (The Essex Hall Lectures.) 
By Charles Gore, formerly Bishop of Oxford. 
London (5 Hssex Street): The Lindsey Press. 
1920. 2s net. 

Previous Hssex Hall lectures hawe been 
notable additions to the literature of re- 
ligion. Bishop Gore’s lecture is of eminent 
value. Immense toil has been expended by 
several generations on the history of re- 
ligion with the result of a consensus of 
judgment as to the nature of man’s relig- 
ious consciousness and the development of 
the Hebrew and Christian religion in the 
general framework of a total historical 
survey. The supreme test of any exposi- 
tion of Christianity is its congruity with 
the modern comprehension so obtained. 
Bishop Gore’s lecture meets such a test. 

“Christianity is not first a philosophy 
or system of ideas. It is first a life.” 
Bishop Gore develops this theme by show- 
ing how the prophets of Israel established 
the fundamental principle that religion is 
first of all a matter of the moral life 
rather than a matter of speculative truth 
or ceremonial cultus. The preaching of 
Jesus is presented in relation to this 
prophetic basis. The Bishop believes that 
the doctrines of Trinity and Incarnation 
are necessary interpretations of the man- 
ner in which Jesus spoke and lived, but 
what Jesus offered was a way of living. 
Even in the theological controversies of 
the early centuries the Church kept the 
tradition of the Hebrew prophets. From 
this early ardor for the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness there was a decline 


to a depressing average. There was moral | 


compromise due to Hellenic intellectual- 
ism, orthodoxy becoming the dominant 
claim; to the Romanizing which used 
dogma as an instrument of government, 
obedience to ordinances supplanting the 
emphasis on life and character; to the 
nationalizing of the Church in the Re- 
formation period, making it a system to 
be conformed to for the national good, 
but secularizing it and weakening its 
moral witness. 

Bishop Gore is protesting against the 
result, and hé does this in especial sym- 
pathy with the exploited working-class. 
There must be a return to the Christianity 
which is brotherhood in a true life and 
the reunion of divided Christendom will 
come, the Bishop thinks, chiefly by a Chris- 
tian Social Crusade. The concluding pages 
have the glow and fire of a great convic- 
tion. It is an admirable document for the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. FLA. O, 


A Prolonged Sneer 

THE PASSING OF THH New Freppom. By 
James M. Beck. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 1920. 

Written for the political campaign, this 
book is dedicated to Senator Lodge, “jus- 
tum et tenacem propositi virwm.’ Much 
of it is in the form of imaginary conversa- 
tions of Clémenceau, Makino, Balfour, 
Lloyd George, and Wilson. None of these 


gentlemen will be likely to accept it as | wide-visioned. 
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it} for the foreign statesmen are made 
to talk like rascals, and, so far as Mr. 
Wilson is concerned, it is a prolonged 
sneer. The chief concern of Mr. Beck, be- 
yond accusing Mr. Wilson of glaring in- 
consistencies, is to represent him as a 
self-deceived poseur like Shakespeare’s 
Malvolio. “The yellow stockings which he 
put on to attract the attention of civiliza- 
tion was a world diplomacy for which he 
had, in fact, very little aptitude. With 
one leg cross-gartered by the Fourteen 
Points and the other with the League of 
Nations, and with the forced smile which 
became known as the ‘Wilson smile,’ he 
trod, for a little time, the great stage of 
the world, only to find that his yellow 
stockings were not popular and that his 
Fourteen Points and League of Nations, 
instead of winning him the admiring favor 
of mankind, had cost him the leadership 
of civilization.” This quotation may serve 
both as exposition and criticism of Mr. 
Beck’s book. F. A. ©. 


Carnegie’s Own Story 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANDREW CARNEGIN. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
T0205 $0. 

When a man establishes a reputation as 
a humorist, he runs the danger of being 
considered nothing but a humorist. Like- 
wise, when one has become famous for his 
wealth, there is a tendency in many minds 
to set him down a rich man and nothing 
more. If any one has this impression of 
Andrew Carnegie, he will be undeceived on 
reading this delightful autobiography. His 
success in the industrial world was no 
accident. He had a genius for money- 
making, and among his greatest gifts were 
an attractive personality and an intuitive 
understanding of the personality of others. 
Starting in at $1.20 a week, we can trace 
his career upward and understand the 
cause of each ddvance. When he decided 
to distribute his fortune (and he gave 
away $350,000,000) he had his own ideas, 
but he also sought the best advice. Col. 
James Anderson, who opened his private 
library to workingboys, performed a ser- 
vice to Mr. Carnegie which he sought to 
repay to humanity by giving to various 
towns and cities over two thousand eight 
hundred library buildings at a cost of 
over $60,000,000. Like a stream growing 
wider and clearer as it flows, his life grew 
larger and deeper till its close. John 
Morley will not be suspected of flattery 
or insincerity and the reader of this life- 
story will probably agree with -his judg- 
ment of Mr. Carnegie. 

After speaking of his “originality, ful- 
ness of mind, and bold strength of char- 
acter, skill and foresight and extraordi- 
nary freshness of spirit,” he remarks upon 
“his spacious feel for the great objects 
of the world—for knowledge and its 
spread, invention, light, improvement of 
social relations, equal chances to the ‘tal- 
ents, the passion for peace. These are 
glorious things; a touch of exaggeration 
in expression is easy to set right.” Richard 
Watson Gilder also speaks of him as “a tre- 
mendous personality, a man of enormous 
faculty and great imagination.” Inconsist- 
ent he was in many ways, but generous and 
Interesting, too, are the 


“jocose satire,” as the preface describes ‘shrewd judgments which Mr. Carnegie 
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passed upon many of the more promising 
men of this country and Great Britain,— 
men whom in later life he came to know. 
The whole story is told with sincerity, a 
naive simplicity, and great charm. 


Industrial Swan Song 

LABOR IN POLITICS, OR CLASS Versus COUNTRY, 
CONSIDERATIONS FOR AMERICAN VormRS. By 
Charles Norman Fay. Privately printed at the 
University Press. 

The author and a few friends, “as a mat- 
ter of public service,” privately print and 
offer this book for sale, “because it seems 
impossible to find a publisher who can 
produce this book in 1920, or who is not 
afraid of antagonizing the trades unions 
by doing so.” The book is “frankly a de- 
fence of capital against the organizing at- 
tack of labor.” The author holds that 
“the Lord created the bourgeoisie, because 
in His infinite wisdom he found that the 
best way to ensure the creation and stor- 
ing of capital for the world; just as he 
created the bees to make and store honey.” 
Who is predestined to control the honey 
thus stored by the workers is plain. If 
two per cent. of the population of the 
United States own sixty per cent. of the 
wealth, it is “because they largely or- 
ganized its creation, and alone are capable 
of its accumulation and use.” The writer 
notes with sorrow that groups of profes- 
sors at Harvard and Columbia “seem to 
love the wide collectivism of Organized 
Labor. Of course one must “belieye in 
the intellectual independence of the pro- 
fessor, up to the point of constitutional 
right and wrong—when he should back 
his country or get out of it,’ but “their 
moral and intellectual support of the im- 
practicable and the unjust is pretty hard 
on the men to whom their great educa- 
tional institutions, all of them, appeal for 
cash.” The writer evidently overlooks the 
great Western state universities which 
are supported by the people as a whole, 
and do not have to depend upon class 
patronage. His own view of the Labor 
Movement is that it has no humanitarian 
claims, but “is based on the lying premise 
of capitalistic oppression and class strug- 
gle; it appeals to worthless motives of 
selfishness and sloth ;—it is an increasing 
injury and menace to us all;—it has bene- 
fited no one in any large way except its 
leaders, especially Mr. Gompers.” 

The quotations show what the reader 
of the book will get for his money. All 
of the criticisms are interesting, and some 
of them are true; but, taken as a whole, 
the book reads more like a swan song of 
a dying industrial age than as a helpful 
and constructive message for our new 
age, which is trying so hard to bring the 
spirit of democracy into industry, and 
stands in such great need of sympathy 
and help. 


Why Young People Are Not Interested 

Tun HiGHway To LPADHRSHIP. By Margaret 
Slattery. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.50. 

One turns to Margaret Slattery’s books 
for insight and inspiration, not for de- 
tailed directions. There is in this latest 
volume no course of instruction for the 
development of leaders. There is instead 
a treatment of the subject on a plane of 
vision. 


Miss Slattery sees the big, es- 
/ 


i 
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sential things in leadership, and she makes 
us see. We may sometimes wonder by 
what methods one is to attain the vital 
qualities needed for leadership,—the see- 
ing eye, the hearing ear, the keen mind, 
and the understanding heart. The author 
knows well that a clear insight into the 
things needed is more than likely to en- 
able the would-be leader to find the way 
to their attainment. Better still, it en- 
ables those who are teaching young people 
to recognize in them the qualities that 
make for leadership and to train and 
develop them. ‘That leaders may be cre- 
ated, says the author, one may well doubt; 
there is no room for doubt that they may 
be discovered, developed, and used. 

Miss Slattery looks to the public school 
and the church, and especially to certain 
modern movements within the church, to 
discover and train those best qualified for 
leadership in service. She rightly charges 
the church with carelessness in this im- 
portant duty. Young people need a 
chance for practice in the lines in which 
they must soon take the lead. She told 
of a man sixty-five years old who con- 
demned young men to-day as lacking in a 
sense of responsibility to the church, who 
had held the office of superintendent of 
the church school for forty-three years 
and was quite unwilling to resign in favor 
of a younger man though asked to do so. 


A Charming Narrative 

A New ENGLAND Romance. THE STORY OF 
EPHRAIM AND MAry JANE Prapopy (1807-92). 
TOLD BY THEIR Sons. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1920. $2. 

Any one who has seen a portrait of 
Ephraim Peabody should be able to ap- 
praise at its proper value the epithet ap- 
plied to him in the heat of abolition days 
by Theodore Parker, “The Spaniel of King’s 
Chapel.” It was the kind of criticism 
that recoils at last on the critic’s head; 
and it is good to have the libel answered 
in a firm judicial summing-up of the case 
that leaves no more to be said. Dr. Pea- 
body was a wise and gentle, a well-bal- 
anced and far-seeing man. ‘The story of 
his life is well called a “romance”; for 
though there is nothing lurid or startling 
about it, it is full of the delicate flavor 
and fragrance of New England idealism 
at its best. There have been few things 
in this world better than that full flower- 
ing of the New England mind. It is a 
charming narrative, as told by Dr. Pea- 
body’s sons; and it has a certain pathetic 
interest, because one of them wrote his 
part of it while the last great shadow was 


‘slowly creeping upon him. As a picture 


of life in this country during the middle 
part of the last century the book is really 
priceless. Salem and Boston are passed in 
review; and there were pastorates in Cin- 
cinnati and Mobile and New Bedford, as 
well as yarious journeys to be recorded. 
The account of the all-too-brief ministry 
in King’s Chapel furnishes occasion for 
one of the best statements of the anti- 
slavery controversy that has ever been 
penned. The chief actors in that crusade, 
though they have a real title to heroism, 
have been overmuch praised; and it is 
time that the undeserved mark of re- 
proach which they put on some people who 
could not altogether agree with them be- 
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gan to be erased. Dr. F. G. Peabody’s 
treatment of this matter should bring him 
the unbounded thanks of all who care 
about the truth of history. That the book 
should be written in the best style of lit- 
erary craftsmanship was quite a matter 
of course. For almost any kind of reader 
its pages are replete with instruction and 
delight. H.N.B. 


Existence 

PLURIVERSE. By Benjamin Paul Blood. Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones Company. $2.50. 

In 1874 the author of this ‘“Hssay in the 
Philosophy of Pluralism” published a 
brochure entitled The Anesthetic Revela- 
tion and the Gist of Philosophy. He was 
introduced to the public by Prof. William 
James, who took notice of many things 
which the ordinary academic mind consid- 
ers unworthy of attention. Fearing that he 
might be too early at last, Mr. Blood de- 
ferred his restatement till extreme old 
age, and this work is published after his 
death. It is a book by a mystic for philos- 
ophers and mystics, although only the 
latter will or can understand, for the 
former want to rationalize what is irra- 
tional, and they seek the inner truth of 
things, whereas there is no interior depth. 
It is brute fact, all surface. Coming out 
of the unconsciousness produced by nitrous 
oxide gas, you see reality, just as mystics 
see it without anesthesia, and the dying, 
in their last look of surprise, perhaps 
see it. 

What do they see? As all the mystics 
say, “It is ineffable.” If you have had 
the insight, you know, but you cannot tell 
anybody about it. And yet he does try to 
tell something about it. Im the valuable 
introduction by an accomplished writer, 
Dr. H. M. Kallen, it is said that the author 
takes the whole of this book to say “that 
the mystery of existence is not a hidden 
thing like a face behind a mask, but is 
existence itself, its actual process, both as 
search and satisfaction.” This mystery is 
not divine and beautiful, but common- 
place and secular. He who is initiated 
exclaims in Adamic surprise at life, “Is 
that all?” The fact is a homely, common 
thing, “ludicrous in its familiar simplic- 
ity.’ This aneesthetic revelation does not 
solve the problems of philosophy ; it gives 
a view that makes them unmeaning, so 
that the initiate is beyond instruction in 
spiritual things. 

The outcome is well stated by Dr. Kal- 
len: “Too many, what is attained here 
must seem no more than the blind econ- 
omy and naive acquiescence in which con- 
sists the consciousness of the beasts of 
the field. This needs no denial.” He goes 
on to add that the difference is that we at- 
tain this consciousness and understand its 
significance. The value of such insight is 
not clear to the reader after perusing the 
two hundred and fifty pages of maryel- 
lously unconventional, striking, and origi- 
nal speech. One has a feeling as if, while 
reading, his mind had to assume a strained 
and unnatural attitude, as if he had been 
trying to assume the role of a mental con- 
tortionist, and to wonder if he had not 
done himself an injury. He is glad to 
have seen the book and glad to have done 
with it, and he recommends it to those 
who are seeking “something different.” 
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Fairy and Folk Tales 


Harcourt, Brace and Howe make vwel- 
come contributions to acquaintance with 
the folk-stories of the world by their pub- 
lication of three yolumes, each of which 
has its distinctive interest, both for child 
readers and for those who like to trace 
variants of certain age-long stories. 

The Shoemaker’s Apron is a collection 
of Czechoslovak tales, retold with the di- 
rectness that should always characterize 
a folk-story. Many of them, especially 
the devil stories, are new to English 
readers. The simpler nursery tales with 
their obvious morals for little children 
and their insistence on the virtue of 
obedience are really charming. Parker 
Fillmore, the compiler, has done his work 
well, and this book, with a companion vol- 
ume, earlier issued, represents the Slay 
spirit in characteristic expression. 

Tales of Enchantment from Spain is a 
result of an exploration of ancient Spanish 
folk-lore for sources 6f popular tales, of 
which traces may be found in all South 
American countries, though they have yan- 
ished from the North. Quests and ad- 
ventures are naturally their staple mate- 
rial. “The Luck Fairies” is one of the few 
instances in folk-lore in which laziness 
and greed receive the rewards usually 
kept for industry and kindness. 

The stories in Wonder Tales of the 
World, retold by Constance Armfield, with 
illustrations by Maxwell Armfield, are less 
specialized, as they have been drawn froin 
the lore of sixteen different countries, but 
they will be new to most readers and the 
retelling has been skilfully done. Stories 
that began to please long before they 
could be committed to written form nave 
never lost their interest, even though men 
and women may change literary fashions 
with each generation. The three books 
are all worth while. 


Melody and Purpose 

Tue FourtH WATCH. 
By Roy Ivan Johnson. 
Company. 

Mr. Johnson's work obviously reflects a 
post-war mood. It is pleasantly simple, 
occasionally rising to genuine heights of 
vision. In the specimens of vers libre 
which bring the collection to its close 
the influence of Whitman is plain. The 
rest requires no great effort of thought 
for its enjoyment. It has melody and it 
has definite purpose. 


A Book or Porms. 
Boston: The Cornhill 


TENS 


Any book reviewed in Tuer ReEgIster 
may be obtained at the list price from the 
Beacon Press Book SHop, 

16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. By Maser Gir- 
FORD SHINN. Original verses and Bible quota- 
tions. For adults or children. With covers, 
20 cents. 

To be used for Sunday-school class recitation, 
without covers, 10 cents. 


THE BLUE CAT BOOK. By M. G. Sunn 
(MILDRED NorRMAN). A true story of real cats. 
Illustrated. 20 cents. 


ALLSHINE PUBLISHERS, 
58 Route 1, Richmond, Va. 
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Trapped Twenty Stories from the Street 
FREDERICK E. BURNHAM 

“You are rather small for an office-boy, 
young man,” said Mr. William Hamilton, 
the stock-broker, looking down at Joe Bel- 
den, who stood before him awkwardly 
fumbling his cap. “I am afraid you are 
hardly strong enough to do the work that 
would be required of you.” 

“Tm not big, but ’m willing, Mr. Ham- 
ilton,’’ replied Joe, looking bravely up into 
the broker’s eyes. “I’ve got to find a job 
somewhere and—and, well, mother needs 
the money.” 

“That’s a good reason for wanting a 
job,’ said Mr. Hamilton. “I’m going to 
give you a trial, my boy. For the present 
your duties will be to sweep and dust the 
offices here, and to run errands. Your pay 
will be three dollars a week to start with.” 

Thus it was that Joe Belden entered the 
employ of William Hamilton, doing busi- 
ness on the twentieth floor of the Century 
Building. 

Joe did his best to please his employer. 
In fact, a month later, the Saturday before 
Christmas, he tried so hard to please him 
that he got himself into a serious predica- 
ment. 

The Saturday afternoon in question, Joe 
finished his sweeping and dusting shortly 
after two o’clock, and was just on the 
point of locking up the office for the week, 
the broker and the clerks having left at 
noon for the half-holiday, when he noticed 
that the wide window beside Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s desk needed washing. Now the 
washing of the office windows was not part 
of Joe’s work, but the fact that the win- 
dows had been neglected caused him to 
postpone his leaving. 

“Guess IT’ll wash that window before 
going home,” he muttered, taking off his 
coat. “The window-washer won’t get 
around again until next Friday.” 

Getting a basin of warm water, soap, 
washcloth and towel, Joe went to work 
on the inside of the window, and soon had 
that side spotless. Then, pushing up the 
lower sash, he climbed up and seated him- 
self on the outer sill, pulling the window 
down until it rested on his legs. Scarcely 
had he done this, however, when he dis- 
covered that he had forgotten to place the 
basin of water and the soap within reach. 

“Guess I’ll need the water,” he said, 
trying to raise the window. 

Much to his surprise, he found that he 
could not start it. He lifted with all his 
might, but, being in such an awkward po- 
sition, he could not bring very much 
Strength to bear on the sash. He quickly 
realized that he was in a very serious 
dilemma. The window was on the north 
side of the sky-scraper, facing the street, 
and the cold December - wind shortly 
chilled him to the marrow, seated there 
as he was in his shirt-sleeves. 

Below he could see the thousands of 
people in the street, each hurrying along 
about his business, looking for all the 
world like pigmies. 


Joe, finding himself 
shout, 


; trapped, began to 
i but it was not long before he de- 
cided that that was a sheer waste of 
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breath, for the roar of traffic drowned out 
his cries for help. In the summer or 
early fall, undoubtedly adjacent windows 
would have been open in some of the 
offices, and some late stayer would have 


heard him, but as it was, every window‘ 


was closed, and as the sky-scraper towered 
many stories above the buildings across 
the street, there was little chance of any 
one seeing him. : 

Joe’s teeth chattered from fright and 
cold. What could he do? In some way 
he must attract the attention of some one 
in the street. 

Just within the window, lying upon the 
sill, was a heavy glass paper-weight. Were 
he to hurl that into the street, it would 
surely attract attention. Joe’s hand 
sought the missile, but suddenly paused. 

“Guess not!” he exclaimed. ‘“T-that 
m-might kill s-somebody,” he stammered, 
his teeth sounding like a pair of castanets. 

In Joe’s pocket was his week’s wages 
and two extra dollars which the broker 
had given him for a Christmas present. 
Boy-like, while out on an errand that 
morning, he had changed the bills into 
nickels, dimes, and quarters, for somehow 
it seemed to him that he had more money 
when it was in small change. 

“M-maybe I—I can m-make somebody 
look up if—if I d-drop a—a—n-nickel,” he 
muttered, putting his hand in his pocket. 

Selecting a five-cent piece, he looked at 
it sadly for an instant and then dropped 
it. Looking down, he saw a man stoop 
and a moment later go his way. 

“T-there goes one n-nickel!”’ grumbled 
Joe, feeling very indignant. 

A second five-cent piece followed, and 
looking down, he saw a woman step from 
the sidewalk and pick it up out of the gut- 
ter. She, too, walked on, with no sign of 
looking up. 

“S-say,” 
money !” . 

Joe tried a third nickel, and his rage 
Inew no bounds when he saw a boy leap 
for it, and, picking it up, start off on the 
run. 

For two or three minutes Joe thought 
hard. It was evident that the dropping of 
Single coins was not a success, so far as he 
was concerned. Again Joe looked fur- 
tively at the paper-weight. Instead of 
reaching for it, however, he crowded his 
blue fingers into his trousers’ pocket and 


exploded Joe, “t-that’s my 


pulled forth a handful of change. Cold as| 


he was, he counted it—fourteen nickels, 
five dimes, and two quarters—one dollar 
and seventy cents. Looking ruefully at 
the money for a moment, he suddenly 
dropped the whole of it. A moment later 
he saw the throng on the sidewalk pause. 
He watched while a number of the pedes- 
trians stooped to pick up the coins. 

“It’s n-now or—or n-never!” cried Joe, 
once more shoving his hand into his pocket. 

It so happened that just as the first 
shower of coins reached the sidewalk, Offi- 
cer John Brady of the police force was 
passing the Century Building. 

“Hold on, there!” eried Brady. 
body’s pocket is leaking!” 

Just then there came another downpour 
of silver, a quarter bouncing off the 
policeman’s helmet. x 


“It’s raining money!” roared Officer 
Brady. 


“Some- 
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The policeman looked up. Story after 
story his gaze travelled until it reached 
the twentieth floor. There he saw what 
appeared to be a very diminutive boy 
wildly beckoning to him. 

The policeman’s eyes travelled down 
again to the street, the while making note 
of each story. , 

“Twenty floors up in the air!’ he mut- 


tered. “It’s a wonder it didn’t put a hole 


in my helmet.” 

Hurrying into the building, the officer 
jumped into the first elevator and a min- 
ute later got off at the twentieth floor. He 
tried several locked doors before the door 
of the stock-broker’s office yielded to his 
hand. 

Officer Brady took in the situation at a 
glance, once he had opened the door, and 
with three mighty bounds he reached the 
window, and, gripping Joe’s knees with 
one hand, he shoved up the heavy sash. 

“You're nigh froze, my poor boy!” cried 
the policeman, dragging Joe in, and slam- 
ming the window. “Caught like a rat in 
a trap!” he continued, beginning to chafe 
Joe’s hands and arms. “You were a 
bright lad to think of dropping your 
money so as to make folks look up.” 

“Say, my lad, that was your week’s 
wages that you dropped into the street!” 
exclaimed the officer, suddenly. 

Joe nodded. 

“And just before Christmas at that! 
And as I live, there is a paper-weight, you 
might have dropped into the street!” 

Joe nodded again. 

“Well, you’re a man. Put on your coat 
and cap and come with me. I want to tell 
them down at the station how you got 
caught, and how you threw your money 
into the street, and how you didn’t break 
somebody’s head with that paper-weight.” 

Ten minutes later Officer John Brady 
led the way into the police station, and 
there he told to a dozen or more fellow- 
officers and superiors the whole story. 

“Here’s the paper-weight that he didn’t 
break somebody’s head with,” declared 
Officer Brady, taking it from his pocket. 
“TI borrowed it until Monday, so you could 
all see it. Instead, he dropped his week’s 
wages into the street, and Christmas com- 
ing Tuesday! MHere’s my helmet, boys. 
What are you going to put in it?” 

A shower of silver jingled into the hel- 
met. Five minutes later the policeman 
counted the collection, and turned to Joe, 
who stood wide-eyed. 

“There’s eleven dollars and thirty cents, 


iy 


my boy!” he cried. “Now fill your 
pockets.” 

“I—I only had five dollars!” faltered 
Joe. “I—I’— 


“So much the better, my boy,” said the 
Sti “Now you can buy a present 
or your mother and maybe a turkey for 
Christmas.” 


The Santa Snowman 


MARJORIE DILLON 

Paul and Peggy watched from the play- 
room window while the lady across the 
street filled her beautiful limousine with 
Christmas packages, then drove away to 
deliver them. “My, it must be nice to be 
rich like that and give so many presents!” 
exclaimed Paul, watching the car out of 
sight. ; bees 


ree 
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“She’s a regular Mrs. Santa,’ nodded 
Peggy, enviously. “I’d be willing to do 
without any presents almost, if I could 
give somebody a real Christmas surprise.” 

“Well, we’re going to surprise mother 
and Daddy, aren’t we?’ demanded Paul, 
pointing toward the cupboard where cer- 
tain packages were hidden away. 

“But I mean some one who isn’t expect- 
ing any Christmas at all,” explained 
Peggy, who was a generous fairy. “Of 
course,” she sighed, with a glance at a 
perfectly empty bank, “I haven’t any 
money to spend, but I’d manage it some- 
how. I don’t know anybody,’ she added 
thoughtfully, “who isn’t expecting lots of 
things for Christmas.” 

Later, as she cut out paper-dolls in the 
window-seat her attention was attracted 
by the merry chime of sleigh-bells. She 
looked across a vacant lot to a tiny brown 
cottage that had only lately been occupied. 
“It’s Dr. Jack!” she cried, dropping her 
scissors and losing all interest in her paper 
family. ‘“He’s out in that new little sleigh, 
and see, Paul, he’s stopping at the new 
neighbor’s. I wonder who is sick. I’ve 
never seen any one around there but a 
woman.” 

“Let’s watch for him to come out,” sug- 
gested Paul, promptly. ‘“He’s almost sure 
to take us for a ride.” So after they had 
hurried into their warmest things from 
leggings to caps, the children played in 
the snow until their favorite young doctor 
came jingling up the road. 

Just as they hoped, he stopped to greet 
them with: “Hello, kiddies! Want a 
ride?” For answer they dropped their 
snow-shovels and climbed in gleefully. 
For half an hour they flew around town 
behind the big black horse, and when Dr. 
Jack set them down at home, Paul and 
Peggy had had something besides a lovely 
ride. They had a scheme that grew along 
with the snowman they had started. 

Of course their mother had to share 
their secret, as did Dr. Jack, but what’s 
the good of a secret if it isn’t big enough 
for four? “You’ve been wanting some- 
thing to do,” smiled their mother the day 
before Christmas, “and this will keep you 
busy every minute.” 

So the children settled happily down 
for an hour’s work at a table where were 
scattered all sorts of articles. There were 
story-books, bright pictures, a doll or two, 
some games, and a bottle of glue. Besides, 
there was a ball of gilt cord and plenty of 
tissue-paper. From the kitchen came the 
most tempting cooky smell, and the chil- 
dren were not sorry that part of their 
work must be done out there later. 

That afternoon, when all their tasks 
were completed, Paul and Peggy drew a 
long breath of satisfaction. “Oh, isn’t it 
fun?’ laughed Peggy, giving her mother 
a quick squeeze. “And won’t they be 
surprised?” 

Outside, as they made the snowman’s 
head and arms, Paul asked suddenly: 
“How are we going to do it? I don’t 
want to march to the door and say, ‘Here, 
take it!” Do you?” 

Peggy stopped and surveyed the pudgy 
snowman gravely. “Goodness, no!” she 
decided, with a wiggle. “If anybody says 
a word, it will be you, Paul. I’d just 
leave the things at the door and fly.” 
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“That’s not a very good way,” remarked 
Paul, as their snowman grew fatter and 
jollier. They were so intent on their work 
that Dr. Jack was right at their -heels 
before they knew it. 

“Hello! Introduce me to your friend,” 
he said, with twinkling eyes. “He looks 
enough like Santa to be his twin,” he 
added admiringly. To his surprise and 
Peggy’s, Paul gave a whoop and began 
capering in the snow. 

“That's it! That’s it!” he shouted over 
and over, as if he were wound up. ; 

“What's it?” inquired Peggy, while the 
doctor seized the prancing boy and held 
him by an arm and a leg, threatening, 
“Tell us or I’ll stand you on your head in 
this snowdrift !” 

So Paul told them the funny scheme 
that, as the doctor said, had “hit him first 
in the head, then in the legs.” After they 
talked it over, Dr. Jack drove away, say- 
ing: “I’ll have to tell Mrs. Morton so she 
won't give the secret away. But Tom and 
Lois are in a room on the other side of 
the house, and as I am their doctor they 
have to mind me. As a Christmas treat 
I’ll let them get up in the morning. They 
are so tired of being in bed. You'll be 
ready between eight and nine?” 

The children assured him they would, 
and rushed in to tell mother the newest 
part of the secret. That night in the Mor- 
ton’s brown cottage two very sorry chil- 
dren tried to forget it was Christmas Eve. 

“No use to hang our stockings even on 
the foot of the bed,’ Tom thought miser- 
ably. Lois buried her head in the pillow 
so Tom wouldn’t hear her sniff. In spite 
of trying to be brave and help mother, Lois 
had been thinking of other Christmas times 
when they had plenty of presents and a 
jolly, loving Daddy. To the Morton chil- 
dren it seemed as if they had been 
whisked out of a happy world into a 
strange, unhappy one where nobody cared 
about them but a pleasant young doctor 
who liked them even though they were 
poor and sick. 

“Well, I’m going to sleep as late as I 
can in the morning,” resolved Tom. “Then 
maybe Christmas will be half over.” 

“So am I,” agreed Lois, in a small voice. 
“Only you know the doctor said we could 


get up and play around the house to-. 


morrow.” 

“Well, that’s something to be thankful 
for,’ admitted Tom. “It won’t be like this 
next year,” he told Lois, hopefully. ‘Dr. 
Jack’s going to get me a job and I’ll save 
every penny. He said he could keep 
mother busy, too, because she used to be 
a nurse. What would you ask for if you 
expected Santa Claus?’ he ~ whispered 
later. But Lois was asleep and dreaming 
of something she wanted so much, a baby 
doll in a long white dress. 

In spite of his resolve, Tom was awake 
earlier than usual Christmas morning. 
“You’re to eat your breakfast in bed,” their 
mother told the solemn pair, cheerfully, 
“then you can dress and get acquainted 
with our new home. Too bad you both 
had to get sick the day after we moved in.” 

Lois sighed over her cereal and toast 
and wondered how mother could look and 
act so cheerful when it was Christmas for 
everybody else. Once when their mother 
left the door open on a hasty trip to the 
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kitchen, Tom exclaimed, “Listen! I heard 
a boy laugh!’ ‘To his mother he said 
fervently, “I hope we'll find somebody to 
play with now.” P 

“You will,” smiled his mother, as she ~ 
handed him his clothes. ‘There’s such a 
happy pair of children up on the hill 
above us, just about the right ages for 
you and Lois to enjoy. Now youw’re both 
ready to come into the living-room. Isn’t 
it nice to be up again?’ She motioned 
toward the cosey nook by the big front 
window where she had arranged cushions 
and their favorite books and playthings. 
Tom and Lois ran to the window, and 
Tom was the first to look out of doors. At 
what he saw he gave a shout of surprise. 

Then Lois looked, and squealed: “A 
snowman! How funny! Why, Tom, he 
looks like Santa! Mother, come here!” 
She spun around excitedly and clutched 
her mother’s arm. “He has a holly wreath 
on and a big basket in front of him! Oh, 
oh! If there isn’t a letter or something 
sticking up in his pocket!” Lois’ eyes 
were wide with wonder. ‘Do you s’pose 
somebody meant him for us?’ 

“I guess I’d better go right out and see 
about this puzzling snow person,” decided 
Mrs. Morton, her eyes dancing over the 
success of the secret. Out she hurried to 
return with what proved to be at least 
half of Santa’s pack.’ First of all, the 
children read the mysterious note which 
said :— 

No matter where good children move, 
Old Santa Claus keeps track; 
And so he’s leaving in my care 
Some presents from his pack. . 
Now hurry up, get strong and well! 
You'll have good times galore, 
When you can frolic here with me— 
The Snowman at your door. 


From the basket two pairs of eager 
hands took all sorts of things,—games, an 
engine and cars—how Tom’s eyes did 
shine! ‘There were books, and a baby 
doll in a long white dress that Lois held 
close in her arms. There were boxes of 
frosted Christmas cookies and home-made 
candies. There were glasses of jelly and 
a fat mince-pie that made mother laugh. 

When the children were a little calmer, 
Lois asked eagerly, ‘Mother, who did all 
this for us?” 

“Youll know in a minute,’ smiled 
mother, hurrying to the door to welcome 
Dr. Jack, who brought with him Paul and 


Peggy. 
Children’s Mission 


The 
~ to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B, BEATLEY. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rey. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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First-Hand Testimony 
DEAN W. W. FENN 


Peculiar interest attaches to the report 
‘of eye-witnesses. The difference between 
“Some one told me this” and “I saw it my- 
self” is very great. Of course, this applies 
to the Bible; parts of it are mere hearsay, 
myth, or legend, but there are also parts of 
it which come from writers who them- 
selves saw the objects or events described. 

In the Old Testament, for instance, only 
one who believes that the Bible has but a 
single author, God, who directed its vari- 
ous writers exactly what to set down, will 
hold that the story of creation comes from 
an eye-witness. The tales in the earlier 
historical books are interesting in them- 
selves and as specimens of the art of short- 
story telling at its best, but they are not 
to be compared in historical value with 
passages in the prophetic books which were 
written with an eye on the object or by one 
who was a part, often a large part, of the 
event narrated. ° 

In the New Testament, the Gospels are 
mostly hearsay, an oral tradition of at 
least twenty-five years lies behind them 
all. Two of them, indeed, profess to come 
from apostles of Jesus—Matthew and 
John; but the authorship of John is very 
uncertain, and Matthew plainly borrows 
largely from Mark, who at any rate was 
not an Apostle. Luke is confessedly a lit- 
erary composition, and not the story of an 
eye-witness. On the other hand, the gen- 
uine epistles of Paul give a great deal of 
first-hand information, and in the Acts are 
certain passages, marked by the use of the 
pronoun We, which are generally agreed 
to be the chronicle of a travel-companion 
of Paul. 

So far as history goes, then, one must 
discriminate in the Bible between hearsay 
and first-hand testimony, although the dis- 
tinction should not be overpressed. Tradi- 
tion may be quite correct, and an eye-wit- 
ness may not have observed fully and ac- 
curately, or remembered precisely, what 
actually happened. 

But our main interest in the Bible is not 
historical. We value it chiefly as a record 
of religious experiences which has excep- 
tional power to produce in us who read the 
same sort of experience. From this point 
of view, portions of inferior historical 
value often have great religious worth. 
Nevertheless, one who tells us truly of 
earthly things, where his report can be 
checked, naturally wins greater confidence 
when he speaks of heavenly things. 

This applies remarkably in the case of 
Jesus. Nobody doubts that he was one of 
the greatest idealists that ever lived. His 
parables show that he was also one of the 
great realists, and his idealism gains in 
power just because of his realism. In his 
teaching one catches glimpses of the life 
of his time, even as the life of New Eng- 
land in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury shines through the verses of Whittier, 
or the life of Scotland in the eighteenth 
century is seen in the poems of Burns. 

An intelligent little boy reading the par- 
ables of Jesus once said it seemed to him 
that Jesus must have had very sharp eyes. 
The youngster was right. Jesus did see 
clearly what was going on around him 
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and what was happening in the minds of 
men whom he met. 
sower broadcasting his seed, the fishermen 
sorting their catch, the ways of a shepherd 
with his sheep, of a farmer with his trees 
and vines. Indoors, he had seen a woman 
(very likely his own mother) making 
bread, patching clothes, or anxiously 
searching the ill-lighted house for a lost 
quarter-dollar. When it is said that he 
knew what was in man, it is a tribute, not 
to divine omniscience, but to human pene- 
tration. He knew what the Pharisee was 
thinking about when in the Temple he 
struck an attitude and prayed, looking the 
while out of the corner of a supercilious 
eye at the publican standing afar off. His 
parables are singularly rich in local color, 
nearly all of which is true to life. 

Nearly all, for there are striking excep- 
tions which, however, only add to the force 
of the general statement. When Jesus re- 
fers to the sort of life he actually knew, that 
of poor folk on the Galilean countryside, 
his touch is sure and precise; but when he 
tries to deal with the life of the well-to-do, 
it wavers and errs. To understand some 
of his parables, one must read them from 
the side of the poor man who figures in 
them, and not of the rich man. The story 
of the laborers in the vineyard was told 
by one who knew the feelings of a poor 
man out of work and did not think what 
would befall the master of the vineyard 
should his generosity become habitual. In 
the parable of the Unjust Steward, Jesus 
knew that the rascal could safely trust to 
the gratitude of simple folk, but he did not 
know so well the ways of business men. 
Where Jesus was in a position to know, he 
sees with astonishing clearness and de- 
scribes accurately ; he was a great realist. 

Now he tells us much of his inner life, 
not directly, but indirectly, as is fitting. 
Sometimes it fills us with awe to realize 
that there did once live a man to whom 
God, the world, and human life meant 
what they did to Jesus. He saw the spar- 
row fall, yet believed that God cared for it. 
Nevertheless, he knew what was in men, 
—their cruelty, meanness, malice, and 
treachery,—yet believed in man notwith- 
standing. Poor, he had learned to trust 
God for his daily bread; lonely, he had 
found God ‘“‘peopling the solitary places.” 
He was willing to die, confident that the 
cause for which he was giving his life 
could not fail, but would win all the sooner 
through his death. 

This was his idealism, by which he actu- 
ally lived, and in his own inner experience 
he found that sort of life blessed. So at 
least he tells us; and if his reports of out- 
ward experience are correct, can we not 
trust those of his inward experience, too— 
the more since here he was in the best posi- 
tion of all to know? 

So we trust the idealism of Jesus with 
greater confidence because of his realism. 
We believe that God was to him all that 
he said He was, and we also believe that 
He may become to us all that He was to 
Jesus, if we are willing to live as he 
taught. ‘This is exactly the religious sig- 
nificance of Jesus to Unitarians. Faith in 
him means confidence that if we walk in 
his way, we shall reach his goal, the cer- 
tainty of God. 


He had watched the. 
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New York Letter 
M. A. B.- 


New York is very much alive at pres- 


ent, and what has awakened us? The 
Campaign, of course; luncheons, mass 
meetings, advertising have had such a 


start as never before. 

The mass meeting at All Souls began 
the week of November 14, and the speakers 
faced a good audience, many of whom had 
had a busy day with their canvassing, 
those from Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, having made it “their day,” and most 
of the subscriptions came in then. 

Mr. John Burnet Nash of Community 
Church (Second Unitarian Congregational 
Society of New York City) was the pre- 
siding officer, and his address of welcome 
gave the key-note to the meeting. Miss 
Bancroft, ex-president of The Alliance, 
told of the many sacrifices Alliance women 
were making to help their churches fill 
their quota; many by this help have gone 
“over the top.” Rev. John H. Lathrop 
spoke on the “Educational Aspect of the 
Campaign,” and Dr. Sullivan on the “Re- 
ligious Aspect of the Campaign.” Rey. 
Minot Simons said the last word and left 
his hearers with the feeling that they 
knew nothing about enthusiasm or loyalty 
or service to their church until they had 
heard him speak. 

On Thursday, November 18, Unitarians 
in large numbers gathered for luncheon 
at the Hotel Astor. Mr. George F. Baker 
of All Souls Church was the presiding 
officer, and. happily introduced the speak- 
ers. Former President William H. Taft 
urged the great need -of completing this 
fund, showing what our religion stood for, 
and what it would do for a part of the 
sixty-five million unchurched if it could 
only be brought to their attention. 


One of the best things about the Cam- 
paign has been the awakening of the 
young people to the fact that they have 
a chureh, and that it is worth working 
for. In one of the Brooklyn churches 
the chairmen of the canvassing committee 
and of publicity are both young men, One 
of the smallest churches went over the 
top before the Campaign began. After 
church each Sunday this congregation was 
asked to remain a few minutes, and the 
woman who for sO many years has borne 
the Flushing church on her heart and 
whose work as Alliance president for 
twenty-five years has seen the gathering 
of the few members in somebody’s parlor 
grow little by little to the society it now 
is, told what the Campaign meant, read 
about it from THE REGISTER and the litera- 
ture furnished for such purposes, and 
asked for subscriptions, and they poured 
in. No other canvassing was done. It 
is a hundred-per-cent. subscription. Every 
child in the Sunday-school, every person 


in the congregation, gave. The assessment 


was $1,000, and $1,200 has been raised. 
Who has done it? Miss Ida Slade, than 
whom there is not a more enthusiastic or 
loyal Unitarian in the denomination. 

The new minister, Rey. Edwin Fairley, 


is gaining new members by his vigorous 


sermons, and Flushing is very happy that 
he has come to them. 
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From Rey. Hilary G. Richardson comes 
this word about Yonkers :— 

“There was never a better spirit in the 
Yonkers chureh than at the present time. 
Women’s Alliance, Laymen’s League, the 
young people’s organization known as the 
Zodiac Club, and the church school are 
going ahead in a most encouraging man- 
ner. The year started with a very bad 
outlook for the church school from the 
standpoint of teachers, but two members 
of the congregation came forward in re- 
sponse to an appeal for help, and the 
school is supplied with teachers for all 
pupils from the kindergarten age up. The 
minister has taken charge of the school, 
and teaches the class of oldest pupils. The 
attendance has been steadily increasing 
since the opening. 

“The Lend a Hand Society was recently 
reorganized. Among the first things it 
did was to vote to call itself the James 
T. Bixby Lend a Hand Society, in honor 
of the distinguished minister who so long 
served the church. 

“Perhaps the most encouraging feature 
of the work is the interest of the young 
people, from sixteen years of age upward. 
Nearly all of those in the city upon whom 
we have a claim are members of the 
Zodiac Club, and nearly all have been 
received into the full membership of the 
church. Practically all of our young 
people are regular attendants at the 
church services. We are sure that no 
church in the denomination can make a 
better showing in this respect than the 
Yonkers church, and that very few are in 
its class. 

“The church is steadily reaching out 
into the community, and new faces are 
seen at every service. 

“The Sunday afternoon lectures by the 
minister, on the Bible in the light of 
Oriental research and modern thought, fol- 
lowed by general discussion, kept up 
throughout the whole of last year. This 
work has started off again with new en- 
thusiasm. This year the work is with the 
New Testament. This work seems to be 
attracting a good deal of outside attention, 
and we have already got hold of several 
new people through it.” 


When the appeal came to Unity Church, 
Montclair, N.J., for the Campaign for 
$3,000,000, the trustees felt that their 
people had had almost all they could bear, 
in raising the money for their new church, 
and asked the Campaign Committee if 
their canvass could not be undertaken next 
year instead of this. But the Committee 
felt that every Unitarian church should 
work at the same time, and reduced the 
church’s quota one-half in order to make it 
easier, and the local committee will at 
once begin the canvass. The new parish 
house is now being much enjoyed, the 
chureh organizations haying had varied 
plans of dedication. The church dinner 
was one of the evenings never to be forgot- 
ten. In sixteen and a half minutes the 
$8,000 needed to clear the indebtedness and 
furnish the new rooms was raised. The 
young people had a dance; The Alliance 
called their night “The House-Warming,” 
and the building was filled with the women 
of Montclair who are active in churches, 


clubs, and welfare work. It emphasized 
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the community aspect and neighborly pur- 
pose of the parish house. The Sunday- 
school had a Hallowe’en party and the 
Laymen’s League a political evening. 

The Sunday-school which really suf- 
fered while the church was being rebuilt 
is gaining each Sunday. Enrolment, sixty- 
nine. The collections for November will 
be given to the Montclair Fresh Air and 
Convalescent Home. The Alliance holds 
each week a sewing meeting from ten 
o’clock in the morning; luncheon costing 
twenty-five cents is served at one o’clock. 

At the monthly meeting of The Alliance, 
Dr. Walter F. Prince, assistant secretary 
to the late Prof. James H. Hyslop, will tell 
of the latest developments in psychical re- 
search. Unity Alliance voted to contribute 
$2,500 to the Unitarian Campaign to be 
paid in five instalments, or shorter period 
if possible. 

Montclair’s Concert Course is a grand 
success. At Fritz Kreisler’s evening thir- 
teen hundred people attended. In Decem- 
ber, Anna Case will be the artist. 

The church at Paterson, N.J., has no 
settled. minister, and Unity Church will 
provide the service once during the 
month, Mr. Wiers preaching four of the 
months, and the laymen taking care of the 
other Sundays. Dr. Crothers, coming for 
the Pilgrim Tercentenary service at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on November 
28, will preach in Montclair in the morn- 
ing, giving an opportunity for the church 
to hear one of our leading men. 

The members of the New York League 
of Unitarian Women are most happy to 
learn that Mrs. Edgar §S. Wiers is to be 
their next president, taking the place of 
Mrs. Frank C. Doan, who last spring was 
elected, but Dr. Doan soon after was 
called to Iowa City, and Mrs. Doan was 
obliged to resign. 

Mr. Wiers’s sermons this year have for 
their general topic, “Remaking our World 
through the Leadership of Jesus.” After 


ates 
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the sermon, often a conference is held, in 
which the members of the parish can ex- 
press their views on the sermon as given 
by the minister. 

The First Unitarian Church of Essex 
County, that at Orange, N.J., whose min- 
ister is Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, who also 
is in charge at the Unitarian Headquarters 
at 104 Hast 20th Street, sends out a very 
interesting calendar. Mr. Hunt has been 
preaching on a “Real Religion for a Real 
World.” “Some Manly Gifts which God 
has made Possible,” and for November 21 
a sermon for Thanksgiving, “Forward, 
March.” 

The Alliance and Laymen’s League have 
had as their guest Rev. C. J. Street, a 
delegate from English Unitarians to the 
Tercentenary in Plymouth. His talk was 
on “Anglo-American Friendship after 
Three Hundred Years.” 

The Laymen’s League is sending out a 
most interesting little booklet, “The Way- 
farer.” “The Wayfarer” goes out as a 
missionary of the Laymen’s League of the 
Orange church to preach the Unitarian 
faith and thus bring a little more of the 
richness and fulness of life to his readers. 
I hope it reaches many of the readers 
of this letter. The calendar of the church 
is sent to more than one hundred and fifty 
families, and the aim of the church for 
the coming year is an Every-Member Can- 
vass, a renewal of interest, and the making 
the church a real factor in the lives of 
those attending. 

The Community School for Religious Ed- 
ucation holds weekly- meetings in the 
North Orange Baptist church, for the pur- 
pose of preparing teachers to do effective 
Sunday-school work. It is hoped that the 
teachers here will take advantage of this 
instruction. 

A Christmas sale, early in December, is 
taking the attention of the Alliance women 
just now. Working together is one of the 
best ways to promote good-fellowship. 
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Empty shells we 

may gather on the 

beach, but for 
PEARLS 


we must dive. 


means by which the world is again to be 
put in order. 

“Tt is evident that instead of taking 
steps toward effecting needed reforms we 
seem to be milling around in a quandary, 
with considerable evidence that reaction- 


ary elements are gaining a stronger hold 


as time goes on. 

“What is needed to-day is a religion 
which will go hand in hand with our 
every-day life, a seven-day-a-week religion, 
not a purely Sunday religion; a religious 
doctrine which will more nearly approxi- 
mate the Golden Rule; one which will 
take into account the affairs of this life 
rather than look upon our earthly exist- 
ence as ‘something to be escaped from on 
the best possible terms.’ What the world 
needs to-day is more religion and at the 
same time better religion,—in other words, 
the spiritual awakening which was pre- 
dicted and has thus far failed to appear.” 

Mr. Wrather traced the ascent of man 
from geologic records of half a million 
years ago, up through the era in which 
he learned to walk erect and roamed as 
an unclothed savage, to the thinking man 
of to-day. In presenting his outline of 
anthropologic background, Mr. Wrather 
pointed out the inherent laziness of man’s 
mentality and his opposition as a social 
unit through the ages to anything new or 
unaccustomed to his individual limits in 
reasoning. 

The speaker indicated the progress made 
by the Greeks because of their inquiry 
into all phases of life, the breaking of 
the scientists from the medieval church, 
and the demand to-day for a further 
breaking with the past if any solution is 
to be found for the present-day unrest. 

Because of our inheritances from the 
past, he said, “we find ourselves inter- 
jected into a world remade through the 
ministrations of science. Our economic 
and industrial development has been so 
newly thrust upon us and the results are 
so novel that we have not yet reached any 
definite analysis of its bearing on our 
social life.” 

Edgar O. Achorn, vice-president of the 
Jamaica Plain chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, introduced Mr. Wrather. The 
League Chorus and a quintet from the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra provided the 
musical numbers. Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister of the First Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian) of Jamaica Plain, pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


PASTOR seeks small Unitarian parish in Maine. 
Address THE RuGISTER. 


Annuities 
of birth 
Street, 


Great improvements in annuity con- 
tracts. For rates, write (giving date 
to George H. Young, 50 Congress 
oston, or Dedham, Mass. 


The Christian Register 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


The Committee on Fellowship of the 
New England States announces that Rev. 
Hurley Begun, having satisfied the Com- 
mittee, is commended to Unitarian min- 
isters and churches, and certificate was 
granted November 13, 1920, by the Com- 


mittee, Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Harry Lutz. 
The Monday Conference of Alliance 


Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., December 6, at 10.80 a.m. 
Miss Effie E. Whitman, New England vice- 
president, will preside, and Miss Mary 
N. Phillips will speak on the work of the 
district supervisor of church schools. 


Beginning December 6, there will be 
service every week-day in King’s Chapel 
at noon. The speakers for that week will 
be as follows: December 6, Rey. Dr. Paul 
Revere Frothingham; December 7, Rev. 
W. L. Sperry; December 8, Rev. A. M. 
Rihbany ; December 9, Rey. Lee McColles- 
ter; December 10, Rey. Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach ; December 11, organ recital, H. G. 
Bennett, organist. 


The first meeting of the conference 
group of leaders, officers, and members of 
young people’s groups was held at Tucker- 
man House, West Cedar Street, Boston, 
Mass., Friday evening, November 5. Mrs. 
Valentine described the organization and 
functions of the National Y. P. R. U. and 
the formation and organization of new 
Unions. The subject for the next meet- 
ing, Sunday, December 5, at 4 P.Mm., is 
“A Programme for the Y. P. R. U. Year.” 
Any interested persons will be cordially 
welcome. 


Parish News Letters 
Young People Take Charge 

BEeRNARDSTON, MaAss.—First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Society, Rev. Margaret B. 
Barnard: The church reopened September 
5, and has had a very successful season 
thus far. The Alliance is planning for its 
annual fair in December; it has laid aside 
$67 as a fund for painting the ‘church, 
and it has had a delightful neighborhood 
meeting, guests being present from Green- 
field, Deerfield, Northfield, and Brattle- 
boro. Miss.Lucy Lowell of The Alliance 
gave a fine address and spoke most hope- 
fully of Alliance work. The Young Peo- 
ple’s Fraternity joined with the Congre- 
gational church in a union service for the 
dedication of a new organ, and both 
churches joined with us to hear an illus- 
trated address by Rev. R. H. Birks on the 
England of the Pilgrims and Puritans. Ad- 
dresses have also been given by Miss 
Hmma W. Lee, field secretary of the Red 
Cross work in Greenfield, and by Miss 
Maude Marshall of Springfield on her 
work in the Near East. The church 
has raised more money this year for its 
own work than for many years. Miss 
Barnard is spending the winter in Red- 
lands, Calif., where she is in charge of 
the Unitarian church. The Young Peo- 
ple’s Fraternity will have the care of the 
morning service. Miss Florence Wright 
will have charge of the church school. On 
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the evening of November 6, over one hun- 
dred of the church and townspeople gath- 
ered in the vestry for a reception. Dr. 
Pierce in behalf of the Society presented 
Miss Barnard with $50 in gold. 


Deaths 


MRS. LAURA BOWERS WHITING 


Mrs. Laura Bowers Whiting, wife of the late 
George O. Whiting, died at her home, Hancock 
Street, Lexington, November 10, leaving a sis- 
ter, Mrs. C. A. McKean, a daughter, Mrs. G. L. 
Gilmore, and two grandchildren, Helen W. Davis 
and David H. Mitchell, Jr. 

Mrs. Whiting will be affectionately remem- 
bered for her gracious, cheerful personality, 
open-hearted hospitality, and enduring, help- 
ful interest in many good causes and charities, 
She was an enthusiastic Unitarian all her life, 
and for many years an active member of the 
First Parish, Lexington, which she served gen- 
erously with time and gifts, using her fine 
musical taste, benevolent spirit, and religious 
fervor to enrich and further the spiritual fel- 
lowship that she loved. Mrs. Whiting had a 
fine simplicity of manner and bearing that won 
her many friends, and the firm basis of her 
character was a buoyant, hopeful faith, cher- 
ished and communicated with a sweet reason- 
ableness that made her influence persuasive for 
the religion of love to God and man. She 
always called out the good in others by the 
clear light of a life that was a serene witness 
to a divine presence in whose strength and 
guidance she lived and died. J. Mi OW: 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


About Subscription Renewals 
January 1, 1921, and after 


The announcement of the Trustees of 
Tuer CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
gays i— 

After January 1, 1921, the subscrip- 
tion rate will be four dollars; to min- 
isters, three dollars; to everybody one 
dollar more than at present. Until 
January 1 we will take new subscrip- 
tions and renewals of old subscriptions 
expiring before that date at the old 
rates. 

Many readers have forwarded $3 for 
the renewal of subscriptions which expire 
after December 81, 1921. In all cases the 
Trustees feel obliged, in fairness, to accept 
such renewals at the rate announced, $4 
a year. A subscription expiring even as 
late as December 31, 1920, is renewable at 
$3; a subscription expiring as early as 
January 1, 1921, at $4. 
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Laymen in Charge 

CoHasseT, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. George A. Mark: Sunday, 
November 16, was observed as Laymen’s 
Sunday in the church... The service was 
in charge of the Laymen’s League. Mr. 
Joseph F. Kendall, president of the chap- 
ter, conducted the devotional exercises. 
Mr. C. Clifford Gammons and Mr. George 
W. Collier were the speakers. Music was 
furnished by a Laymen’s choir. 


Lo, the Children! 

Friusuine, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Edwin Fairley: The church resumed 
services on September 26, with a good 
congregation. The church school has an 
excellent attendance and the Alliance 
branch is planning a busy and lucrative 
winter. On October 24 an interesting and 
very successful entertainment was given 
for children in the church parlors. The 
motion picture of “Snow White” was 
shown (a community film), the story first 
being told to the children so that even 
the youngest could understand ‘‘what ’twas 
all about,” and the sub-titles were read 
and explained as they appeared on the 
screen. About one hundred and fifty chil. 
dren were present, many bringing their 
‘dolls with them, and one appeared with 
a kitten! Ice-cream cones were served— 
the finishing touch to a most happy after- 
noon. The church is “making good” in 
the Campaign and expects to be through 
with its contribution early. 


Dedicate a Parsonage 

OrLANDO, FLA.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. George H. Badger: A congenial com- 
pany gathered at the new Unitarian par- 
sonage recently for a service of dedication 
and “housewarming.” The service of dedi- 
cation was prepared and conducted by Rev. 
Mary A. Safford. This was followed by 
a prayer, and the singing of a hymn com- 
posed by Miss Safford. Mrs. Alice G. Kol- 
lock, chairman of the building committee, 
made a witty report of the experiences in 
the erection of the building. Mr. P. F. 
Laubach spoke in behalf of the board of 
trustees, and Mr. H. Siewert of Winter 
Park spoke in behalf of the society. <A 
match was touched to light the “‘first fire’ 
on the home hearth, by Mrs. Badger.’ Dr. 
W. C. Gannett’s poem “The Hearthstone” 
was read by Miss Safford, and “Home, 
Sweet Home” sung as the fire flickered. 
The new home was built on plans devised 
by Mrs. Alice G. Kollock, and contains 
seven rooms besides a spacious east porch, 
and a basement for a furnace. 


Miss Barnard in California 

RepLanps, Catir.—Unity Church: Rev. 
Margaret B. Barnard of Bernardston, 
Mass., has been granted a six months’ 
leave of absence from the First Unitarian 
Church there, and will preach in Unity 
Chureh this winter. The church reopened 
October 17, Rey. David Kirkpatrick, for- 
mer pastor, and Rey. Edward H. Brenan, 
formerly minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Ware, Mass., have supplied the 
pulpit. Miss Barnard arrived for the 
service November 21. 


Portraits Presented to Parish 
STERLING, Mass.—First Congregational 


(Unitarian) Society, Rey. W. H. Gardner, la wide circulation. 


The Christian Register 


Ph.D.: Summer visitors and residents 
have all left, and the people are preparing 
for the winter. The summer congrega- 
tions were gratifying. On Sunday, Novem- 
ber 7, Charles B. Rugg of Worcester spoke 
from a layman’s point of view. <A chapter 
of the Laymen’s League was recently or- 
ganized with Hzra W. Sawyer as presi- 
dent; J. R. Graham, vice-president ; Harri- 
son Rugg, secretary; and F. F. Hill, treas- 
urer. A meeting of unusual interest and 
importance was held on Sunday evening, 
October 24. Chief Justice Arthur P. Rugg, 
who is a worshipper here in the summer, 
presented the parish with two oil por- 
traits of the first minister of the parish 
and of his wife, Rev. John Mellen and 
Rebecca Mellen. The occasion was a town 
affair, 
The Federated Church heartily co-oper- 
ated. Judge Rugg made an address of 
much interest, treating of the events of 
a stirring time following the organization 
of this parish from the Lancaster parish 
in 1742. Harrison Rugg accepted the por- 
traits in behalf of the parish. A feature 
was the singing of two hymns written by 
a descendant of Rev. John Mellen, Miss 
Charlotte Mellen Packard. The portraits 
are the gift of descendants of Mr. Mellen. 
Rey. Mr. Mellen, who was a graduate of 
Harvard, served the Society for thirty- 
four years, and continued to live here for 
five years more and then settled at Hano- 
ver, where he served for twenty-one years, 
making sixty years of ministerial service 
when he retired. His wife was a daughter 
of Rey. John Prentice of Lancaster. One 
son, born in Sterling, became the first 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Maine. 
Baptisms and New Members 

Stow, Mass.—First Parish Church, Rey. 
J. 8. Moulton: On October 10 a service of 
especial beauty and significance was held. 
Three children were christened and forty 
young people and adults united with the 
church, signing the simple covenant upon 
the church books and receiving the right 
hand of fellowship from the pastor. An 
earnest, helpful spirit pervades the parish. 
The church joins in the ocean-to-ocean 
celebration of the Tercentenary of the 
signing of the Mayflower Compact, using 
the special service. ‘The ladies of the 
parish are busy with preparations for a 
fair. The outlook is in all ways prom- 
ising. 

Notes from Delaware 

WILMINGTON, Drex.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. W. A. Vrooman: ‘The 
Women’s Alliance has just finished a rum- 
mage sale which will yield a profit of 
over $500 to be applied on church repairs. 
The Pilgrim Tercentenary is being ob- 
served with a series of sermons on “Pil- 
grims and Puritans and their Influence on 
American Life.” The theme of the min- 
ister is that the Pilgrim spirit of inde- 
pendent judgment, liberty, and democracy 
is the heritage of our liberal churches. 
The Laymen’s League is arranging a series 
of suppers and addresses by public men 
during the winter. They have also pub- 
lished a pamphlet by the minister intended 
to help thoughtful men and women 
brought up in orthodoxy to understand the 
Unitarian position. This has already had 
A copy of this 


and town officials were present. |. 
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pamphlet, “The New Protestantism,” will 
be sent free to any one by the minister. 


14,000 MILES 


A Carriage and Two Women 
By Francses S. Hown 


Private sale only. Price, $1.50; post-paid. 
Address Miss Howe, 60 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, 


Leominster, Mass. 


> 
FAR SEEING INVESTORS 


Are now buying securities issued 
by sound companies which are 
essential to the community. 

Such securities are practically 
certain to yield a high return for 
a term of years. This applies to 


STOCKS AND BONDS 
Our list includes 

Long Term Bonds 

Secured Notes 

Seasoned Industrial Stocks 


May we send you lists of high grade New 
England Securities ? 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire Street, Boston 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 


COOK'S 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


A WINTER CRUISE — 
OF 49 DAYS 


tc. Mediterranean 


INCLUDING 


MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MONACO, NICE, NAPLES, ROME, 
PALERMO, ATHENS, 
EGYPT 


(CAIRO—LUXOR, etc.) 


Leaving New York by 
CUNARD 


S.S. CARONIA 


(20,000 tons) 


January 15th, 1921 _ 
THOS. COOK & SON 


336 Washington Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Please patronize our advertisers 


ae 
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Christmas Offer for Everybody! 


Neon CHRISTIAN REGISTER announces a series of special subscription and book offers for Christmas. 
__ Through the co-operation of THz Bracon Press we have been fortunate in securing readable books 
which are in constant demand. 
p a ae with these books, we suggest a yearly subscription to THz Recister as a Christmas gift 
or.a friend. 

A reader whose subscription is renewable before January 1, 1921, may send his renewal instead of a new 
subscription. ; 

A reader whose subscription is renewable on or after January 1, 1921, may add $1.00 to the listed offers. 

Here is our Christmas offer, lasting wntil December 81, 1920,—a choice of a number of excellent books, 
together with a subscription to Tur RuaistEr, at a good discount, in such combinations as afford our readers 
exceptional opportunities. 
__ Acard of presentation inscribed with the name of the giver of Toz RxrcisTer will be sent to the recipient 
in each case, if desired. 


Special Special 
Offer z List Special Offer ' List Special 
No. Price Price No. Price Price 
The Christian Register.............. $3.00 The Christian Register.......... ... $3.00 
The Creed of Epictetus by U. G. B. Oh, To Be Rich and Youns! 
; g! by 
1 Prerce, ENDS See eet e ce ee 1.35 > $5.00 J. T. SUNDERLAND.............. 1.00 
ee = a Puritans by Various 5 College and the Man by Davip $5.00 
LEI CSS ONY A ee a ane ee MEARE ORDA N cic stevie eieeaale. 1.00 
The Christian Register...... Us we $3.00 The Little Child at the Breakfast 
Daughters of the Puritans by Srru Fable by Wurray OC, Gannerr .75 
2 CURTIS DUNEH I, uta. utes... 1.50 $5.00 —E— 
The First Church in Plymouth by The Christian Register.............. $3.00 
JOHN GUCKAON: : hte ne hia ies.s.c:s 1.25 
ee The Call of the Twentieth Century 
The Christian Register.............. $3.00 by Davin Starr Jorpan........ 1.00 
The Thought of God in Hymns and 6 Apples of Gold by Ciara BANcRortT $5.00 
3 Poems by Frepirick L. Hosmer $5 .00 Tp. TAD eel Sale alten, Glo 5 er Ree 1.00 
and WiLi1AM C. GANNETT...... ., 1.35 At Christmas Time by Cuar.zs W. 
The Origin and Character of the WENINEN comeirer, His eee lone efile 75 
- Bible by J. T. SunDERLAND..... 1.50 
The Christian Register.....-........ $3.00 The Christian Register.............- $3.00 
We Believe by Paut Rrvure FRotTH- ? Rond ae aE iberty in Ratt 
4 PN CREUANN Ce R ON sss Aue « Sisic.sal> -90 5.00 7 sor Onc age to Liberty in Neil 5.00 
The Soul of the Bible, edited by $ gion by Grorcr T. ASHLEY..... 1.50 $ 
U. G. B. Pierce (Leather Edi- Behold a Sower! by M. Lovuisx C. 
LTKOLS)). MENT eal noir | Re Bee ar 1.90 AC DEN G Sire tee (cp clela sels isiahy date 6 1.50 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER will be glad to give prices for any combination of books with THE.REGISTER, 
not indicated in the grouping above. 


SPECIAL CHRISTIAN REGISTER RENEWAL OFFERS 


Renewal of an old subscription which 
expires before January 1, 1921... 3.00 


Se Caio ot aiveiiel Sal sl euelieldils| 6 © « ©. 6 e016 6 6 6 6 6 6 eis w 2 ee 8 Oe eo 8 


addresses 


to the i address stated below. 
Send to 


Ree si wie @ 6 6 eee ser eue « Bel s © 9 6) 6)'e, 40046 00 © 


Special List Special Special List Special 
Offer : Price Price Offer Price Price 
The Christian Register—New Sub- The Christian Register—New Sub- 
STO ONT acim rgb Sn CHO eRe $3.00 g 5.00 SIRES LO LUA 968 at o., siet aw ca eva ted $3.00 ¢ 6.00 


Detach order form and forward to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Gentlemen,—Enclosed find..............-...6555 


Renewal of a subscription which ex- 
pires on or after January 1, 1921 4.00 


Name of sender (if different).................... 
Ree es SSS ee Po. ae AS 


fe) dele lel fete leue ee 0 O° 6 sw 6 0\|s eliere eee © 6) 6 ¢ 
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Mrs. Payton: “Have you ever been in- 
troduced to Mrs. Blueblood?” Mrs. Par- 
venue: “Oh, a number of times !’—Boston 
Transcript. 


“Did I hear you say that you went in 
for hunting?” “Yes.” “Hxcuse me, but— 
er—fiat, fox, house, or cook?’—London 
Opinion. 


“You should try to curb your bad 
habits.” ‘“What’s the use? Soon all of 
them will be abolished by constitutional 
amendments.”—Life. 


A political speaker was criticising the 
policy of the Government in relation to 
the income tax. ‘Yes,’ he said, “they’ll 
keep cutting the wool off the sheep that 
lays the golden eggs until they pump it 
dry !’—Harper’s Magazine. 


“What are you studying now?’ asked 
Mrs. Johnson. “We have taken up the sub- 
ject of molecules,’ answered her son. “I 
hope that you will be very attentive and 
practise constantly,” said the mother. “I 
tried to get your father to wear one, but 
he couldn’t keep it in his eye.’—Kansas 
City Star. 


Edwin L. Godkin, late editor of the New 
York Hvening Post, was asked by a sympa- 
thetic friend if visitors didn’t take a good 
deal of his time at his office and interfere 
with his work. He replied with the grim 
humor characteristic of him: “No. For I 
receive no one before one o’clock; and at 
one o’clock I go home.” 


A little fellow was having a merry romp 
on the Boston Esplanade, regardless of his 
clothes. During a pause in his play his 
mother said to him, pointing to two boys 
in immaculate white suits, “Look, dear, 
wouldn’t you like to be nice and clean like 
those children there?” ‘Huh!’ replied the 
youngster. “They’re not children; they’re 
pets.”—Boston Transcript. 


A mud-spattered doughbuy slouched into 
the “Y” hut where an entertainment was 
in progress, and siumped into a front seat. 
Firm, kindly, and efficient, a Y. M. GC. A. 
man approached him, saying, “Sorry, 
buddy, but the entire front section is re- 
served for officers.” Wearily the youth 
rose. “All right,” he drawled, “but the 


one I just got back from wasn’t.’—Ameri- 


can Legion Weekly. 


“Two young bootblacks, whose stands 
are close together on Tremont Street, quar- 
relled the other day,” said a clever para- 
grapher in Wroe’s Writings. “ ‘I'll get 
even wit’ that guy yet,’ vowed the smaller 
of the two. ‘Goin’ to fight him, are yer, 
Jimmie?’ he was asked. ‘Naw,’ said Jim- 
mnie, ‘but when he gets troo polishin’ a gent, 
I’m goin’ to say ter that gent, soon’s he 
steps off the chair, “Shine, sir? Shine?’ ” 
—Seattle Argus. . 


Years ago, when Clémenceau was Min- 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY —$10,000— 


CHURCHES, Alliances, and generous individuals 
gave ten thousand dollars last year for our 
annual pension. 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $300 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the same amount this year so we 
can pay $300 for the second time. 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITY 


Jenxrn Lioyp Jov#s, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, ann 
DEMOCRACY matt 1ts rors 


Joun Haynes HoLMEs and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SUBSCRIPTION Prick $3.00 A YEAR 
Sampip Copies FREE 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Church Announcements © 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Chorus choir of male voices. Sun- 
day, December 5, Dr. Brown will preach, ‘ 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service (all the seats free) at 4, 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo] at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m. Sermon by the 
minister, “God’s Reign in Human Life.’’ Disciples 
Bie Fi 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11. 
at 10.15. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, December 5, 
pe Rey. Miles Hanson. Subject, ‘‘The Price of 
rogress.”” 12.15, communion service. Evening ser- 
vice at 7.30 in All Souls~thurch. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Beacon Street-Reservoir cars pass the door. Rev. Eu- 
gene Rodman Shippen, minister. Church school, 9.45 
A.M. Professional teachers. Morning service at 11. 
Sermon by the minister. Chorus choir under Mr. 
Thompson Stone. The public cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister, will preach. Mr. Malcolm Lang, Or- 
ganist and Musical Director. Church service at 11 a.m. 
Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial 
welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to 
Andrew Square, then surface car to Meeting House 

lil, 


ister of the Interior in France, he made a | Hill 


sudden descent upon the offices to see how 
the clerks were working. It was a de- 
lightful spring afternoon, and they had 
slipped out to see the chestnuts in blossom 
in the Champs-Elysées. At last one faith- 
ful bureaucrat was found, but he was 
asleep behind his desk. “Don’t wake him 
up,” cried Clémenceau in alarm: “if you 
do, he, too, will go out.” ‘ i 


UNITY HOUSE. The fifth of the present series of 
meetings will be held on Sunday evening, December 5. 
Prof. Theo. G. Soares of the University of Chicago will 
speak. The title of his address is, ‘‘In the Spirit of 
Comradeship.’’ There willbe the usual musica] pro- 
gramme by the Laymen’s rea Chorus and the Sym- 
phony Orchestra Quintet. ‘he meeting will begin 
promptly at 7.45. A welcome for all. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tan RuGISTHR 
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Liberty Bonds at Par 


The Unitarian Campaign announces :— 


Liberty Bonds and War Savings 
Stamps contributed to the Unitarian 
Campaign will be credited at par. All 
other securities will be credited at the 
market value on the date of receipt at 
Headquarters in Boston. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
: ANDOVER, N.H. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


